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There Shone the Stars 


If I am right it will be a slow business for our people to reach 
rational views, assuming that we are allowed to work peaceably to that 
end. But as I grow older I grow calm. If I feel what are perhaps an 
old man’s apprehensions, that competition from new races will cut 

than working men’s disputes and will test whether we can hang 
together and can fight; if I fear that we are running through the 
world’s resources at.a pace that we cannot keep; I do not lose my 
hopes. I do not pin my dreams for the future to my country or even 
to my race. I think it probable that civilization somehow will last as 
long as I care to look ahead—perhaps with smaller numbers, but per- 
haps also bred to greatness and splendor by science. I think it not im- 
probable that man, like the grub that prepares a chamber for the 
winged thing it never has seen but is to be—that man may have cosmic 
destinies that he does not understand. And so beyond the vision of 
battling races and an impoverished earth I catch a dreaming glimpse 
of peace. 

The other day my dream was pictured to my mind. It was evening. 
I was walking homeward on Pennsylvania Avenue near the Treasury, 
and as I looked beyond Sherman’s Statue to the west the sky was 
aflame with scarlet and crimson from the setting sun. But, like the 
note of downfall in Wagner's opera, below the sky line there came 
from. little globes the pallid discord of the electric lights. And I 
thought to myself the Gdtterdammerung will end, and from those 
globes clustered like evil eggs will come the new masters of the sky. 
It is like the time in which we live. But then I remembered the faith 
that I partly have expressed, faith in a universe not measured by our 
fears, a universe that has thought and more than thought inside of it, 
and as I gazed, after the sunset and above the electric lights, there 
shone the stats. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Excerpt from a Speech at 
a Dinner of the Harvard Law School Association of 
New York on February 15, 1913 
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The Permanent Values of Civilization* 


The Russians 


ALEXANDER KAUN 


IHILISM and Maximalism— 
N these are the characteristic, 


and often co-existing, traits 
of that land of contradictions, Russia. 
Sweeping denial and as unreserved an 
acceptance of values mark the Russian 
as an absolutist, primitive and childlike, 
who demands all or nothing, and at 
times both all and nothing. In this re- 
spect he is quite uncivilized, if by a 
civilized man we understand one with 
an aptitude for adjustment and ameni- 
ties, for temporizing and compromise, 
for being “‘sensible.” The Russian is 
| woefully lacking in these flexibilities. 
| The scene of a murderer bending down 
to kiss the foot of a harlot who reads 
‘to him the Gospel story of Lazarus 
would ordinarily appear as raw melo- 
drama. But in Dostoyevsky, the most 
Russian of the Russians, we deem it 
right and inevitable that Raskolnikov, 
the would-be Napoleon and trampler 
upon all moral laws, should pay hom- 
age to Sonia, the girl who sells her body 
in order to keep alive her drunkard of 
a father and her half-crazed stepmother 
with her children. Nor does it strike us 
as theatrical to have Raskolnikov utter 
those burning words: “It is not to you 
that I bow down; I bow down to the 
suffering of humanity.” Similarly ac- 


*The following two essays wan aie 


ornia. Under al title ‘“The Permanent Values 
of Civilization, series, planned by Professor John 
Tatlock, to discover, amid the uncertainties 


and mi tandings of these war years, those perma- 


ceptable, because Russian, is the para- 
dox of Ivan Karamazov, another of 
Dostoyevsky’s multiple selves, whose 
implied doctrine of “Everything is per- 
missible” is indirectly responsible for 
the murder of his father. It seems natur- 
al to us that this self-convicted parri- 
cide (if only in thought) should pas- 
sionately indict human cruelty, especial- 
ly toward children, and “respectfully” 
reject his entrance ticket to God’s King- 
dom to Come, if that future harmony 
must be built on the unavenged tears 
of one single baby. 


II 

Inability to compromise distinguishes 
Russian thought and action. William 
Stead once asked Tolstoy whether he 
would adhere to his doctrine of non- 
resistance if a Zulu broke into his house 
and slew before his very eyes his wife 
and children. Tolstoy was disturbed by 
the question, and remained silent. On 
his way back to England, Mr. Stead re- 
ceived a message from Tolstoy: ‘No, I 
should not resist even then.” It required 
but little time for Tolstoy to visualize 
the dreadful possibility, and to deter- 
mine how he would act at such a junc- 
ture. One may speculate on whether he 
would have carried his non-resistance 


nent values for which we have been willing to to war. 
In the A issue of the University ‘Reviews Professor 


Hart discussed 
fessor Gabriel Bonno discussed ‘The French."’ In future 


issues of the Review, the Editors plan to publish other 
papers from the series. 
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to such lengths, but no one who has 
followed Tolstoy’s long and tortuous 
path of self-perfection will doubt the 
sincerity of his reply. His intransigent 
effort to be consistent was as typically 
Russian as the devotion of Peter the 
Great to his idea of a Great Russia, in 
whose behalf he deemed it right to exe- 
cute his only son, the reactionary-mind- 
ed Alexis. In this respect the higher and 
lower classes of Russian society have 
behaved alike. Under Peter there were 
occasions when large gatherings of his 
religious opponents burned themselves 
alive, rather than fall into the hands of 
the “Anti-Christ,” as they branded the 
revolutionary Tzar. The large numbers 
of Dukhobors in Canada and of Molo- 
kane in the Potrero District of San 
Francisco tell a similar story of simple 
folk abandoning their homeland and 
cherished possessions, and migrating to 
foreign lands, in preference to yielding 
to the Russian authorities in a matter 
of religious scruples. Such demonstra- 
tions of individual and mass loyalty to 
one’s convictions, or fanaticism, if you 
like, have abounded in Russian history, 
from the days of the Tartar invasion to 
the contemporary defenders of Moscow 
and Stalingrad. 

For nearly one hundred years the 
revolutionary movement, culminating in 
1917, enriched Russian conscience with 
examples of uncompromising self-sac- 
rifice in the name of an idea. Certainly 
it would be hard to find any selfish mo- 
tives in the actions of the Decembrists, 
members of the highest aristocracy and 
serf-owning nobility, who in 1825 raised 
the banner of rebellion, demanding the 
abolition of class-privileges, of private 
ownership of land, and similar reforms 
bound to undermine their existence as 
a class. The ideas of the Decembrists 
were not realized until the Bolshevik 


revolution of 1917, but their selfless 
courage and martyrdom for freedom 
served as a legacy and example for gen. 
erations of Russian men and women. 
“Russian Women,” a poem by Nekra- 
sov, is one of literature’s reactions to 
that event. In describing Princess Vol- 
konsky and Princess Trubetzkoy, who 
ignore the Tsar’s admonitions and 
threats and brave the arduous journey 
across snow-swept plains to join their 
husbands in the penal mine-works of 
Siberia, Nekrasov points at the awaken- 
ing of Russian womanhood by the De- 
cembrist uprising. There is an unfor- 
gettable scene of the meeting of the 
Volkonskys. The frail Princess Volkon- 
sky goes down a deep shaft, and at the 
bottom she stumbles in the dark on her 
chained husband, fastened to a wheel- 
barrow. The Princess falls on her knees 
and reverently kisses the chains on the 
feet of the Prince. This too may sound 
as melodrama, but in truth Nekrasov 
merely symbolizes the pathos of Rus- 
sian reality. 

Unselfishness on an even broader 
mass scale was displayed a generation 
later, during the V Narod! (To the 
People!) movement, when sons and 
daughters of noble and well-to-do fam- 
ilies abandoned their comfortable homes 
and privileged environment, and set out 
for rural Russia, to live and work 
among common peasants, to enlighten 
them and ease their burdens The young 
dreamers felt that their well-being and 
culture had come to them through the 
sweat and tears of the people, and now 
they wished to atone for the sins of 
their fathers. Most of them were ap- 
prehended by the police and impris- 
oned. The fact that the peasants them- 
selves often betrayed their would-be 
saviors into the hands of the authori- 
ties did not dampen the ardor of these 
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pilgrims. The idealization of the people 
and a resolve to act in their behalf, and 
die for them if necessary—such was the 
Holy Grail of the Russian intelligentsia, 
in life and in literature. ““Repentant 
noblemen” was the half-ironic label ap- 
plied to such idealists in Russia, so long 
as existing class discrimination produced 
the malady of a bad conscience among 
the privileged. 

With the inauguration of a classless 
society, after the Revolution of 1917, 
the type of an idealizer, lover, wor- 
shipper of the people, became extinct. 
The people as a whole became the mas- 
ters of the land and of its destinies, 
their own champions and defenders. 
During the civil wars and intervention, 
as now in the face of the Nazi on- 
slaught, the people have displayed mass 
heroism, a unity of purpose, a readiness 
to sacrifice everything, even life, in the 
name of their freedom and the dignity 
of man. They are fighting in their own 
behalf, and are laying no claim to altru- 
ism. It is we, outside of Russia, who 
realize that the resistance and stamina 
of the Soviet citizens are contributing 
to the saving of civilization and 
its permanent values. It is Vice- 
President Wallace who said recently: 
“Stalingrad is Chicago’s first line of 
defence.” 


III 

The seeming contradiction between 
the Russian’s Nihilism and Maximal- 
ism is bridged over by his profound re- 
ligiousness, if this word be used in the 
sense of a relentless quest of the truth. 
Denial and affirmation, doubt and ac- 
ceptance, alternate and coexist in Rus- 
sian theology, art, science, political 
theory and practice. This search for 
truth is carried on not in calm Yogi- 
like contemplation, but as a passionate 


adventure. Can one wax passionate over 
such an axiom as “2x2=4’? Hardly, 
and this is why Dostoyevsky’s “Man 
from the Underground” protests ve- 
hemently against basing human life on 
such a rigid formula. Finality in thought 
and speculation repels him, and in the 
name of man’s right to whim and folly 
he declares his preference for ““2x2=5.” 
The Russian intellect thrives on the heat 
of passion. Discussions of Schelling and 
Hegel among the Moscow intelligentsia 
of the 1840’s assumed the air of san- 
guinary combats. When one lively argu- 
ment was interrupted by a summons to 
dinner, and the men trooped on the way 
to the table, the young critic Vissarion 
Belinsky (‘‘Bessarione furioso,” his 
friends called him) stopped them with 
a cry of indignation: “What! We have 
not yet decided about the existence of 
God, and you are going to eat!” Of the 
same caliber and temper was Mikhail 
Bakunin, at first an ecstatic exponent of 
Hegelian “reasonableness,” and _ ulti- 
mately the fiery apostle of anarchism 
and the “holy passion of destruction.” 

In the 1860's, Turgenev’s “‘children”’ 
disdained the idealism of their ‘‘fath- 
ers,” threw overboard all sentimental 
and aesthetic “rubbish,” and plunged 
headlong into preaching and practicing 
the doctrines of utilitarianism and ma- 
terialism. In the west, the ideas of 
Auguste Comte, of John Stuart Mill, of 
Biichner and Moleschott, of Darwin 
and Huxley, were in vogue at the time, 
but in uncivilized, uncompromising Rus- 
sia their teachings went beyond mere 
theory. The young nobles and “com- 
moners” who were labeled “Nihilists” 
failed to digest properly the Western 
ideas, but they practiced them with a 
vengeance. Questioning everything, re- 
fusing to accept anything for granted, 
the Nihilists inaugurated a transvalua- 
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tion of all values in their daily inter- 
course, in their attitudes toward the 
state, the church, the family, toward 
sex, and all established standards and 
institutions. Yet these passionate de- 
niers were as passionate affirmers, these 
crude materialists proved to be ardent 
idealists, in directing their thoughts and 
actions toward the benefit of mankind. 
The Nihilists attempted a paradoxical 
synthesis of the evolutionist principle 
of the survival of the fittest with the 
humanistic notion of the greatest hap- 
piness of the many. Vladimir Soloviov, 
that rather rare case of a philosopher 
with a sense of humor, gave a jocular 
twist to this synthesis: “Man has 
evolved out of a monkey—therefore it 
is our duty to love one another.” 

In its Russian garb, the teaching of 
Karl Marx has also undergone a thor- 
ough spiritualization. Marxian material- 
ism, applied to Russian realities, has be- 
come a passionate gospel that calls for 
self-sacrifice and heroic endeavor in the 
name of a better, nobler life. What but 
profound religiosity can adequately ex- 
plain the willingness with which the 
Russians have endured privations and 
sufferings during the last twenty-five 
years, particularly in the present war, 
for the sake of a more decent future? 
The word “religion” is taboo in Marx- 
ian vocabulary; a good Marxian is in- 
evitably an atheist. The point is that 
Russian atheism is in itself a humane 
religion. A contemporary religious phil- 
osopher, Nikolay Berdyaiev, who de- 
tests Communism and all it implies, 
makes this keen observation: “Russian 
atheists seek the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, but without God.” The center 
and goal of Soviet Russian aspirations 
have been not a transcendental God in 
a misty Beyond, but a tangible man on 
tangible earth. One is still apt to judge 


Soviet Russia by the revolutionary ex- 
cesses, by its political dictatorship, by 
the purges and executions, which, in- 
cidentally, have probably forestalled a 
Fifth Column in the present conflict. 
Should one not bear in mind that the 
Russian revolution has had its evolu- 
tion, that conditions in the Soviet Union 
have taken shape not according to ab- 
stract theories, but at the inexorable 
dictates of life? The evolution of the 
Russian revolution is best expressed in 
the Constitution of 1936, a clearly stat- 
ed document, designed not as an ideal 
for the citizens to strive for, but rather 
as a chart of actual conditions that have 
taken root. Such features as full racial 
and sex equality, as the right of every 
citizen to work, to rest, to education, 
freedom of religious worship, and the 
natural corollary in the absence of the 
exploitation of man by man in a class- 
less society, are deeply imbedded in the 
practice and consciousness of the Soviet 
people. This is the form applied Marx- 
ism has assumed among the Russian 
people, and it matters little what “ism” 
you prefer by way of a label. Ambassa- 
dor Joseph E. Davies, an avowed Ameti- 
can capitalist, individualist, and Chris- 
tian, draws a sharp line of distinction 
between Nazism and Communism. 
Nazism and Christianity, he observes, 
are incompatible, are mutually exclu- 
sive, while Communism and Christianity 
are basically identical. 


IV 


The passionate quest after the truth 
may thus explain both Russia’s extrem- 
ism, her Nihilism-Maximalism, and her 
penchant for self-criticism. Both of 
these traits are illustrated in a passage 
addressed thirty-six years ago to West- 
ern intellectuals by Dmitri Merezhkov- 
sky, the novelist who died in Nazi-oc- 
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cupied Paris: 


We resemble you, as the left hand resem- 
bles the right hand: the right and the left 
hands do not coincide on the same plane: 
one must reverse one of them, to make them 
coincide. We have what you have, but the 
other way around; we are you inside out. 
Speaking in the language of Kant, your 
province is phenomenal, ours—transcendent- 
al; speaking in the language of Nietzsche, 
in you abides Apollo, in us—Dionysus; your 
genius is in measure, ours—in excess. You 
have the ability to me | at the right time; 
when you reach a wall, you go around it, 
or you retreat; we smash our heads at the 
wall. It is hard to budge us, but once off we 
cannot be restrained; we do not walk—we 
run, we do not run—we fly, we do not fly— 
we fall, and we fall “heels upward,” in 
Dostoyevsky’s expression. You love the mid- 
dle; we love the ends. You are sober, we 
are drunk; you are reasonable, we—ecstatic ; 
you are just, we—lawless. You are guarding 
your soul, we are always seeking something 
for which to lose ours. You are those who 
possess the City of the Present, we—the 
seekers of the City of the Future. You, even 
at the extreme borderline of your freedom, 
are Statists; we, in the depths of our slavery, 
have never ceased being rebels, secret An- 
archists . . . For you politics is a science; for 
us—a religion... 


Indeed, no one has criticized Russia 
more sharply than the Russians them- 
selves, from the earliest days to our own 
time. The very origin of the Russian 
state has taken on a curious version in 
the mind of the people. According to 
the ancient Chronicle, the various Slavic 
tribes of the Russian land, tired of 
quarrelling and fighting, sent messen- 
gers to the Norsemen across the Baltic 
Sea, with the following plea: “Our land 
is large and abundant, but order there 
is none. Come and lord over us.” 
Whereupon three Norse princes came 
with their retinues and began to rule 
the Russians. The Slavophils made con- 
siderable use of this legend to prove 
that the Russian state had been founded 


not on conquest but on peaceful agree- 
ment between the rulers and the ruled. 
The legend also showed, at least to the 
Slavophils, the inherent meekness and 
gentleness of the Russians, who were 
incapable of coercion and violence, and 
therefore had to invite foreigners to 
“lord over them.” However that may 
be, the fact is that the Norse vikings 
founded the dynasty of Russia’s princes 
and tsars. The Romanov rulers may 
have had some pure Russian blood, if 
there is such a thing as pure blood, but 
after Peter the Great and his daughter 
Elizabeth, the throne has been occupied 
by women and men of predominantly 
German stock. Maurice Paléologue, the 
last ambassador of France to imperial 
Russia, after a painstaking mathematic- 
al analysis, came to the conclusion that 
the heir of the Romanovs, the ill-fated 
little Alexis, had but an infinitesimal 
fraction of Russian blood flowing in his 
veins. Outside of the somewhat mystic 
Slavophils, ordinary Russians are not at 
all proud of this alleged virtue, their 
native inability to rule. Nor are they 
uncritical of the circumstance that the 
strong leadership of Soviet Russia, in 
war and in peace, has fallen not to a 
Slav but to a Man of Steel from Cau- 
casian Georgia. 


Vv 


The national trait of self-criticism 
may explain the absence in Russia of 
patriotism in its parochial, insular vari- 
ant, the patriotism of the “My country 
—tright or wrong” brand. Only in mo- 
ments of mortal danger to their country 
did the great masses of the Russian peo- 
ple rise to the heights of heroic patriot- 
ism in its defence. In 1242, the people 
of Novgorod, led by Alexander siecle. 
routed the invasion of Hitler’s forerun- 
ners, the Teutonic Knights. The in- 
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vasion of Russia by the Poles roused the 
people to the victorious campaign of 
1612, just as two centuries later their 
guerillas put the finishing touches to 
Napoleon's retreating invaders. In 
1918-1919, the inexperienced and ill- 
equipped Russian masses defeated the 
superior forces of the interventionists 
by virtue of their superior morale, their 
flaming patriotism. But this patriotism, 
as well as the patriotism which Soviet 
armies and citizens are displaying today 
against the German invaders, is in a 
large measure of an ideological nature. 
They are defending not merely their be- 
loved fields and rivers, their commonly- 
owned mines and plants: they are giv- 
ing their all in defence of the kind of 
a life they have fought arduously to 
build up and have come to love beyond 
all treasures. This patriotism transcends 
geography and race: it unites in kin- 
ship the Russian and the Armenian, the 
Ukrainian and the Kalmuck, the Jew 
and the Gipsy, the Tartar and the 
Samoyed, the Buryat of Mongolia and 
the Finn of Karelia. 

The truth, at all costs, in any event, 
at the price of merciless self-analysis, 
self-critisism. Such had been the con- 
tinuous quest of Leo Tolstoy, through 
nearly all of the eighty-two years he 
lived on this earth. The last thirty years 
of his life he engaged in the tireless 
and futile process of self-perfection (no 
one knew better than Tolstoy the futil- 
ity of aspiring after perfection). In his 
diaries, letters, stories, plays and essays 
of that period we witness this sustained 
endeavor of a great and truthful man 
to cleanse himself and mankind of the 
dross of ages. In the darkest days of re- 
action and censorship he was the only 
man in Russia who dared to tell the 
truth and to condemn violence, whether 
it was perpetrated by the Tsar’s govern- 


ment or by the heroic and self-sacrific- 
ing revolutionists. Tolstoy spared no 
one, neither Tsar Nicholas II, nor Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, but least of all did 


- he spare himself. On reading Tolstoy's 


autobiographical play, Light Shines in 
Darkness, George Bernard Shaw felt 
outraged at Tolstoy's self-portrait of 
“an old mischievous fool.” Naturally, 
Mr. Shaw could not conceive of writ- 
ing such a self-portrait. 

Count Tolstoy, the aristocrat, was a 
peasant in appearance as well as in the 
simplicity and directness of his teach- 
ing. We feel his affinity to the common 
people in his first works, Childhood, 
Boyhood, Youth, in his tales of the 
Caucasus and the Cossacks, in his Tales 
of Sevastopol, in Pierre Bezukhov’s 
communion with the peasant soldier 
Platon Karatayev in War and Peace, in 
the final salvation of Levin in Anna 
Karenina, in My Confession and in his 
later writings. From the peasant-folk 
Tolstoy drew his spiritual and moral 
strength, his affirmation of life, and his 
faith. There is grandeur in the last ges- 
ture of Tolstoy, his flight, on a cold No- 
vember night, from his home, from un- 
der the “roof of lies.” It was right that 
the old seeker should have died not in 
the comfort of his ancestral manor, but 
as a wanderer, at an absurd little rail- 
road station of Astapovo (now known 
as Lev Tolstoy). On this last journey 
he insisted on riding in a third class 
railroad car, unventilated and over- 
crowded, with hard wooden benches. 
Surrounded by bearded, illiterate peas- 
ants, who were smoking their extreme- 
ly strong domestic tobacco (makhorka) 
and excitedly discussing, as is their 
wont, eternal problems about God and 
truth and justice, the old Count was 
enjoying his last earthly delight. He 
was going out of life inhaling the acrid 
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air of the common people he had ex- 
tolled and admired through the years. 

Tolstoy may have idealized the peas- 
ants, but he knew their conditions and 
privations, and understood their views 
and leanings. In declaring that the peas- 
ants were the only true Christians ex- 
tant, he referred to the essential traits 
of the Russian people, manifested 
throughout history, under various forms 
of oppression, traits which combine 
Christ's personal dignity with His readi- 
ness to suffer for a cause. His aptitude 
for self-criticism saves the peasant 
from conceit and a holier-than-thou at- 
titude. Tolstoy suggests that only a 
Christian people could use for Goodbye 
the word proshchay, which means “‘for- 
give.” Self-criticism also prompts the 
Russian to be tolerant, to withhold con- 
demnation, to suspend judgment. Tol- 
stoy observed that the peasants regard- 
ed criminals as “unfortunates,’’ and 
that when convicts were marched 
through a village the inhabitants stood 
thoughtfully by the road, shook their 
heads in compassion, made the sign of 
the cross, and often gave the “unfor- 
tunates” coins and food. Dostoyevsky 
cherished a copper penny he received 
from a little girl who stood with her 
mother by the road as he and his fel- 
low-convicts were driven to Siberia. The 
average Russian has an inborn respect 
for a human being, regardless of its 
race Or status or conduct. Immanuel 
Kant’s maxim of man being an absolute 
end, not a means, has nowhere found 
such full application as among the un- 
civilized Russians. Certainly not among 
the compatriots of the K6nigsberg 
philosopher. 

To err is human, hence the Russians 
do not mind confessing their sins—in 
public. Bolshevik leadership has been 
successful largely because it has never 


claimed infallibility. In launching the 
New Economic Policy, which was a 
definite retreat from War Communism, 
Lenin admitted that his Party had mis- 
calculated, had underestimated Russia’s 
backwardness, in comparison with 
which he regarded capitalism as a lesser 
evil. Lenin enjoyed the confidence of 
the people because of his direct admis- 
sion of error. When the policy of col- 
lectivization was carried out in some 
places with excessive speed and violence 
that alienated the peasants’ will, 
Stalin called a halt and admitted the 
sin of “dizziness from success.” The 
Russians love a penitent sinner. Recall 
Raskolnikov, in Crime and Punishment, 
going out on the public square, at the 
request of Sonia, and making a confes- 
sion of his murder. Recall the celebrat- 
ed trials in Moscow, at which man after 
man, leader after leader, stood up. and 
confessed treasonable actions that called 
for no lesser punishment than death. 
National self-criticism has found its 
most significant expression in Russian 
literature. Primarily a non-conformist, 
a denouncer of existing evil, the Rus- 
sian writer of necessity drew the anger 
and persecution of a government con- 
ditioned by the docility and ignorance 
of the people. Martyrdom -was there- 
fore the expected lot of a Russian au- 
thor, from Radishchev, whose views 
Catherine II regarded as no less ‘“dan- 
gerous” than those of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and therefore meriting death, to the 
much jailed and exiled Maxim Gorky. 
Even such a political indifferentist as 
Anton Chekhov, who depicted nearly 
every side of Russian life with the ob- 
jectivity of the physician that he was, 
even Chekhov furnished the opponents 
of the regime with a slogan that epitom- 
ized the message of all his “objective” 
writings: “One must not live such a 
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life.” Maxim Gorky, whose call for 
change was more dynamic than Chek- 
hov’s subtle implication, lived to see 
the seed of national criticism bear 
abundant fruit in the form of a new, 
utterly changed society. In the new Rus- 
sia the writer is expected to recognize 
the principles of a classless society based 
on the equality of duties and privil- 
eges, and free from the profit motive 
that generates exploiters and exploited. 
Non-conformity has given room to con- 
formity. Gorky has helped formulate 
the prevailing school in Soviet litera- 
ture, Socialist Realism. Pre-revolution- 
ary Realism, like Realism in Western 
literature, was largely negative, in that 
it underlined and exposed the draw- 
backs and contradictions of present-day 
society. Critical Realism has performed 
a valuable service of denunciation. Sov- 
iet or Socialist Realism accepts the new 
order. It thus becomes an affirmative 
rather than a negative Realism, con- 
structive rather than destructive in its 
criticism. For this reason Soviet fiction 
gives voice to a vigorous optimism, in 
place of the melancholy note that pre- 
vailed before the revolution, for the 
writer reflects the predominant sense of 
security and confidence in the future 
that has grown up among Soviet citi- 
zens. This does not mean that the Soviet 
writer is a Yes-man, who exudes Hos- 
annahs to everything Sovietist. Self- 
criticism (samokritika) is widespread 
in Soviet life and art on a much larger 
scale than before, since this attitude is 
now officially encouraged, instead of 
being prosecuted. Anti-Sovietism is not 
tolerated, just as Anarchism cannot be 
suffered by an organized state; but once 
you recognize the principles of a Soviet 
society, you are allowed, even urged, to 
apply a critical approach to whatever 
takes place within its framework. The 


best Soviet writers continue the tradi- 
tion of Russian literature, in castigating 
the ugly and petty, the sham and the 
selfish, the follies and frailties that will 
probably grace any society, so long 
as it is human. There have emerged as 
yet no Dostoyevskys and Tolstoys in the 
new Russia (and what country can lay 
claim to literary genius in recent 
years?), but one may find their worthy 
successors in such analytical novelists as 
Alexey Tolstoy, as Sholokhov, Leonov, 
Fadeyev, Kaverin, and others. As for 
direct criticism of conditions, Soviet 
humorists and satirists, such as Katayev, 
Zoshchenko, or Ilf and Petrov, who are 
both amusing and caustic, are more pop- 
ular and of greater service to their coun- 
try than Griboyedov, Gogol, or Shched- 
rin could ever have been under tsarist 
censorship. 


VI 


Eagerness for truth, coupled with 
self-criticism, has made the Russians, 
both educated and illiterate, philosoph- 
ically minded, that is, ever searching 
for causes, reasons, and purposes. But 
another national trait, realism, has re- 
strained the Russians from abstract 
speculation for the sake of speculation. 
This may explain the comparative pauc- 
ity of great Russian philosophers. Phil- 
osophical though they are, Russian 
thinkers are too close to reality to flee 
from its contradictions into the rarefied 
detachment of neatly built systems of 
philosophy. As an eighteen-year old 
student at the University of Kazan, 
Tolstoy ventured to write an essay on 
“The Aim of Philosophy”; in it he 
characteristically defined philosophy as 
“the science of life.” In Russia thought 
is seldom divorced from action; when 
one adopts an idea he tries to translate 
it into reality. The average Russian 
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might say, in the words of Karl Marx, 
that whereas the professional philoso- 
pher attempts to interpret life, he en- 
deavors to change life. The Germans 
have given the world notable philoso- 
phers; the Russians have unblushingly 
borrowed their ideas and adapted them 
to changed conditions and attitudes, 
from Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel, to 
Schopenhauer, Marx, and—yes, Niet- 
zsche. 

The philosophy of the new Russian, 
the Soviet citizen, was suggestively il- 
lustrated by Professor Nikolay Berd- 
yaiev. This was in Paris, some ten years 
ago, though now it seems to have oc- 
curred ages back. In Paris one could 
meet the cream of Russia’s intellectuals 
of the pre-revolutionary brand. Paris 
has been a second fatherland to think- 
ing Russians, ever since the Encyclo- 
paedists and 1789. “The last refuge of 
civilization”” is what Russian, and not 
only Russian, refugees said about Paris 
in the years of respite between the 
two world wars, the Paris, the France, 
of which Mr. Bonno has written so 
movingly.! We all know in our hearts 
that this France is very much alive and 
is about to shake off the Nazi chains, 
and we prayerfully repeat the last words 
of President Roosevelt's message to 
the French: Vive la France éternelle! 
Berdyaiev spoke of a certain Soviet 
youth who had recently spent a fort- 
night in Paris. The young man had been 
awarded a trip abroad for some dis- 
tinguished service to his local commun- 
ity or factory. He was shown the tra- 
ditional Russian hospitality by his Paris- 
ian countrymen. They took him to fine 
restaurants and shows, they tried to im- 
press him with the beauty and generous 
freedom of Paris life, so contrasting 
with the austere and Spartan regime of 

See University Review (Autumn, 1943). 


his country. By the end of the first week 
they asked the youth how he liked the 
place. To their consternation he looked 
bored and remarked that he felt stifled, 
as if he were living in a prison. His 
compatriots were indignant. He was a 
stupid ingrate, they told him. Coming 
as he did from a land of rigid dictator- 
ship, dire privations and a shortage of 
the most elementary necessities, how 
could he but appreciate the freedom 
and comfort of Paris? How did he dare 
brand this life a prison, when he could 
move around freely, read newspapers 
of a score or so of political parties, buy 
himself clothes and luxuries without 
permits or the need of standing in long 
lines, in a word—enjoy a civilized re- 
gime? The youth shrugged his should- 
ers, and said: “This is so, but your free- 
dom is purely formal, external. We in 
Soviet Russia have the freedom of 
building a new life.” 

This answer seems characteristic of 
the new Russian citizens. For some 
twenty-five years they have been en- 
gaged in an uphill fight against such 
enemies as obstacles of nature and hu- 
man greed, stagnation, and stupidity. 
They have suffered much, but they were 
willing to forego the comforts of the 
present for the sake of a better future. 
They were filled with joy and pride 
when they saw the fruits of their ef- 
forts—new men and a new land, with 
gigantic plants, dams, canals, with na- 
ture and machines harnessed for the 
service of man, not for his enslavement; 
the freedom of creative effort, of build- 
ing life; individual freedom subordinat- 
ed to the collective weal—another of 
Russia’s paradoxical syntheses. Individ- 
uality is not suppressed in Soviet Rus- 
sia; on the contrary, nowhere is indi- 
vidual endeavor to excel so encouraged 
and so lavishly rewarded, whether in 
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agriculture or industry, in science or the 
arts. Even during the current year gen- 
erous awards have been given to a num- 
ber of writers, composers, inventors, 
scientists. To an observer of Soviet life 
and literature it becomes clear that the 
only kind of individualism proscribed 
there is the one that places personal ad- 
vantages above social. In Soviet life and 
fiction the individual battles for his self- 
expression as intensely as elsewhere, 
only with the difference that his emo- 
tions, passions, aspirations and inner 
contradictions are not projected as a 
conflict between his personal self and 
social institutions, standards, and pur- 
poses. In Soviet life and fiction the dis- 
play of individual feelings and ambi- 
tions is not any less dramatic because 
these are channeled parallel with, rath- 
er than athwart, the goals of the new 
social order. Acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the new order does not pre- 
clude disagreement with the way it 
works, any more than those of us who 
approve of the capitalist system are ex- 
pected to subscribe to all its methods. 
The element of criticism, of self-criti- 
cism, as the Soviet citizens prefer to call 
it, remains as a powerful deterrent to 
national conceit and complacency. 


VII 

Hitler’s invasion on June 22, 1941, 
put a stop to peaceful building of life 
in the Soviet Union, to normal condi- 
tions “where maidens laugh and chil- 
dren play,” in the words Winston 
Churchill used in his broadcast on the 
very same day, assuring Russia of Eng- 
land's support. The will to build was 
converted into a will to destroy. The 
people of the Soviet Union have dem- 
onstrated in the present war that they 
are incapable of compromising with 
evil and untruth. Soviet men, women, 


and children have waged the war as a 
total and absolute ordeal of life and 
death, of love and hate. For, indeed, 
only a boundless love for their country 
can generate such a hatred for the 
enemy and the enslavement he augurs; 
only an utter devotion to their way of 
life can bring out such a disdain for 
death as the Russians have shown again 
and again. Nearly the whole continent 
of Europe has fallen into the hands of 
Hitler, supplying him with soldiers, 
laborers, food, ammunition, and indus- 
trial plants. In Russia he found neither 
Quislings nor Lavals, neither crops nor 
munitions. A united nation scorched its 
beloved earth, dynamited its proud 
achievements in engineering and indus- 
try, demolished factories or moved them 
wholly as far east as the Urals and be- 
yond. The armed forces, the guerrillas, 
the citizens have displayed collective 
discipline and coordinated action, but, 
above all, individual initiative to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Let those who have 
been lamenting the destruction of in- 
dividuality under a collectivist order 
read the voluminous citations of Soviet 
soldiers and citizens for individual hero- 
ism and imaginative ingenuity in air or 
land combat, in factory, field, or lab- 
oratory endeavor. 

The resistance of the Russians and 
their counter-attacks have made the 
Nazis hate them more than their other 
enemies. What Hitler's troops have 
perpetrated in Russian villages and 
towns defies the Western imagination. 
I shall not dwell on this bloodiest rec- 
ord in modern history. I should like to 
quote from Mikhail Sholokhov, author 
of Quiet Don, the Soviet Iliad and 
Odyssey. Like most of Russia’s writers, 
Sholokhov has been with the fighting 
armies. In a recent sketch he describes 
how the Russian soldiers were gradual- 
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ly forced to change their opinion about 
the Germans, whom they had been 
taught to respect as a cultured people. 
Lieutenant Gerasimov speaks: 


“Soon we began to advance, and then we 
saw everything with our own eyes: villages 
burned to the ground; hundreds of women, 
children, and old people shot to death; the 
mutilated bodies of Red Army men who had 
been taken prisoners; violated and savagely 
murdered women, girls and adolescents. One 
in particular remained in my memory. She 
was about eleven years old. The Germans 
had caught her on her way to school, dragged 
her into an orchard, violated and killed her 
—a little girl, a child. Her face was terribly 
slashed. Her blood-stained school-books lay 
round about her. Her hand gripped her open 
school-bag. We covered her body and stood 
in silence. 

“Then my comrades went away, still in 
silence, but I continued to stand there. I re- 
member I picked up one of the books: ‘Phy- 
sical Geography, manual for the lower mid- 
dle school.’ It was a book I knew: my daugh- 
ter was in the fifth grade herself.” 


I have quoted this because the name 
of Sholokhov lends authority to its ver- 
acity, and also because it is the least 
hair-raising passage in the volumes of 
testimony about German atrocities. You 
will recall that Premier Stalin has re- 
peatedly declared that the Soviets are 
fighting not the German people, but the 
Hitler order. It will require much phil- 
osophical discrimination on the part of 
the rank and file Russians to distinguish 
one German from another, after wit- 
nessing their handiwork. Says Lieuten- 
ant Gerasimov: 


“We all realized that we had to do not 
with people, but with beastly degenerates 
with a satanic lust for blood. The Germans 
are now killing, violating, and executing our 
people with the same thoroughness with 
— they formerly made lathes and ma- 
chines.” 


The fact that this is a people’s war 
is very heartening. Russia’s scientists 


and artists are fully cooperating with 
the soldiers and workers. The compos- 
ers Shostakovich, Prokofyev, Myaskov- 
sky, and others, are stimulated by the 
nation’s trial and heroism to create en- 
during music. The presence of Soviet 
authors on all fronts helps to bring out 
the best traits of the people and to con- 
quer momentary spells of weak anger. 
May I quote from another war corre- 
spondent, the poet and novelist Ilya 
Erenburg? In a recent cable he speaks 
of the salutary effect of the war on Rus- 
sian soldiers: 

As miraculous as the rise of a forest in a 
fairy tale, is the development of men in war. 
Association with death, close familiarity with 
it, has made them wise. They have overcome 


fear, and this lifts up a man, lends him con- 
fidence, inner joy and strength. 


But, we may ask, has not the bestiality 
of Hitler’s troops disheartened the Rus- 
sians? Will they not, with Ivan Kara- 
mazov, grow despondent about the un- 
avenged tears of mutilated children, of 
violated and hideously slashed and 
pierced women? Will they have any 
hope in civilization after witnessing the 
wilful desecration by sons of cultured 
Germany of the home and museum of 
Tolstoy, of Tchaikovsky, of Chekhov? 
Has not the brutal sadism of the alleg- 
edly superior race shattered their inher- 
ent respect for human beings? Erenburg 
reassures us: 


We have not lost our faith in man. We 
have merely learned that there is a mockery 
of a man, that a Hitlerite is an Ersatz man. 


The Russians, he tells us further, who 
have had a high admiration for German 
achievements in technology and science, 
have been disabused by “the superficial 
polish of culture,” have come to realize 
that ‘‘a semi-literate Spanish peasant is 
more cultured than a Berlin professor.” 
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I should like to quote his concluding 
words, written from the depths of bleed- 
ing, battling Russia, and voicing the 
undying vigor, confidence, and wisdom 
of the nation: 


We by no means deny the importance of 
material culture; but we have now seen that 
without spiritual wealth such culture rapidly 
degenerates into savagery. 

We have lost considerable territory. The 
second summer has brought us much grief. 
But in spite of this we can say that we are 
now — than on June 22, 1941— 
stronger of mind, conscience, and heart. 

At times we think of the hardships ahead, 
how hard it will be to heal the wounds, to 
rebuild the ruined cities and restore our 
peaceful life. This is the thought of things 
we lost. Let us recall what we have gained 
and tell ourselves that the man who gets back 
from the front will be worth ten pre-war 
men. People will henceforth live and work 
differently. At war we acquired initiative, 
discipline, inner freedom. 

Beautiful indeed will be the first post- 
war morning. Russia, the first to check the 
Germans, with head raised high, strong but 

eful, proud but not haughty, will free 
er shoulder from the rifle and say: “Now 
let us live.” 


I believe that thus must have felt the 
Londoners, after being hardened and 
ennobled by the agonies of bombing 
raids. One can hardly doubt that dis- 
aster on such a scale as war is an acid 
test for those involved, bringing to the 
surface the nation’s best—and worst— 
traits. 


Here, for example, are the reactions 
of an average Russian, the fifty-eight 
year old Pyott Kotelnikov, a book- 
keeper in a bank. He lived in Lenin- 
gtad when it had been St. Petersburg 
and Petrograd, and now he has endured 
its siege and has seen its liberation. Left 
alone in a huge four-story house, the 
other tenants having died or left for the 
front or evacuated, Kotelnikov took 
care of the building and kept it in 


readiness for the return of its occu- 
pants. I quote some excerpts from the 
diary of this average Russian. 


August 21, 1941... . It is two months 
since the Germans have crossed the frontier. 
People say if they are halted now it will be 
a miracle. We must work this miracle with 
our own hands. 

Some of my co-workers in the bank and 
myself have been sent out to build anti-tank 
fortifications. My wife Elizabeth came along 
with me. It must be very hard for her to 
dig deep holes and bury logs in them, but 
she is in good spirits, and looks cheerful. . . . 

September 11. Again the siren, howling 
like a dog in front of a corpse. It is the 
twelfth time today . . . The anti-aircraft guns 
are pounding. Just now a bomb screamed 
hideously right overhead. A heavy thump, 
iciiawel by an explosion. Shattered glass. 
Another thump, again and again. This time 
we have escaped. In the last three days 
ninety-one German planes have been brought 
down. 

December 8. I don’t know whether it is 
a miracle or not, but for several months the 
Germans have not made any headway. Quite 
the contrary. Our troops have pushed them 
back several miles. The city is cold and dark 
—no light, no fuel, no water. We carry 
water in pails from an ice-hole in the river. 
In our bank, though, it is just like e- 
time—counting, paying out money all day 
long. Our State is stable, and so is our Soviet 
ruble. 

December 19. They say in the books that 
man needs proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
all sorts of vitamins. That is not true. We 
in Leningrad get five ounces of bread each, 
and two glasses of hot water daily, and it 
is quite enough to live and work on. We 
have the Germans in front of us, the Finns 
behind us, the sea on the right, and Lake 
Ladoga on the left. That means there is no 
way of getting food through. 

Yesterday I brought my bread ration home 
and gave it to Elizabeth. I said that for over- 
time work making hand grenades we get 
hot meals with meat, and that I wasn’t hun- 
gry, and all the bread was for her. She be- 
lieved me, because up till now I had never 
told her a lie. She said: “Though you aren't 
hungry, let us share the bread.” But I re- 
fused. 
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January 1, 1942. Today is a holiday in- 
deed. All the flats have electric light. It 
makes us so happy. But I am worried about 
Elizabeth. I looked at her by electric light 
and realized that she is swollen. Apparently 
it is true what they say in the books about 
fats and proteins and vitamins. 


January 13. Our troops drove a fine wedge 
into the German lines at Tikhvin, prevent- 
ing them from surrounding Lake Ladoga. 
Beyond Ladoga are our people, the Rus- 
sians. The ice is solid now on the Ladoga, 
and motor trucks in great quantities come 
over it to the city. We shall have bread now. 


February 17. Elizabeth is dead. The vita- 
mins brought via Lake Ladoga did her no 
good. It is a grief to me that I could not 

ut her body in a pine coffin, in gratitude 
ioe our long life together. For pine is fuel. 
So I had to bury her without a coffin. 


April 14. Our house is growing deserted. 
People are leaving in motor trucks, going 
back over Ladoga. I was offered a chance to 
leave. “You are not a young man,” they 
said. “You ought to go into the interior.” 
That is just the point. I am old, so where 
shall I go, and what shall I seek? What hap- 
_ is there for me, but to live to see the 

right day when Leningrad is relieved? 

Things are easier now. The sun is high 
above the horizon, and there is more food. 
The Germans will never see Leningrad. 
There is nothing miraculous about it. It is 
perfectly natural. If the Germans had cap- 
tured Leningrad, that would have been a 
miracle indeed. 

July 28. Visited an exhibition of paint- 
ings by our Leningrad artists. Here we are 
besieged, and yet we have exhibitions. It is 
cozy here, and clean, rugs, flowers, and lots 
of pictures. I don’t venture to judge their 
merits, but one thing I realize: there has 
never been such an exhibition in the world, 
for neither Troy, Carthage, nor the cities 
besieged by Alaric and Attila had their 
painters. 


September 16. The summer is drawing to 
an end. We are preparing for the winter. 
We are pulling wooden houses apart to use 


as fuel. We have also got in stocks of grain. 
This winter will be easier. I am all alone 
now in the house. I am tenant, house man- 
ager, porter, carpenter and electrician rolled 
into one. I am glad the house is in good 


shape. When the neighbors return they will 
have a place to go to. 


January 18, 1943. The Germans have been 
smashed and driven far back. Our griefs and 
sacrifices were not in vain. The blockade is 
over. Our sufferings are over. 

When the Red Army men passed through 
the streets, I could not keep myself from 
shouting: “Drive them further, brothers! 
Give it to them for Elizabeth and all the 
little children, for all who have been 
widowed and orphaned!” 


Vill 


I hope it is not presumptuous to sug- 
gest that the permanent values of civil- 
ization are as much in evidence among 
the Russians as they are among the 
other nations discussed in this series. 
For the Russians are preéminently cath- 
olic. Geographically and_ historically 
Russia has been open to invasion—of 
armies and ideas. Occupying the greater 
part of Europe and almost one half of 
Asia, this Eurasian continent has been 
an amalgam of races and civilizations. 
Scythians and Sarmatians can still be 
traced by the so-called animal style of 
recently excavated metal ornaments, and 
there is the record of a Greek commun- 
ity north of the Black Sea, which in the 
5th century B. C. ordered a statue by 
Praxiteles from Athens. The depression 
above the Caspian Sea has drawn Asi- 
atic migrations from the earliest times, 
even before the invaders of Ghengis 
Khan and his successors, who dominat- 
ed the Russian plain for two centuries 
and a half. Scratch a Russian and you 
find not only a Tartar but a Norse vik- 
ing and a Judaic Khazar and a Byzan- 
tine Greek and varieties of Finns and 
Caucasians. In his speech on Russia's 
most national and therefore most cath- 
olic poet, Alexander Pushkin, Dostoy- 
evsky proclaimed: “To become a true 
Russian, to become a Russian fully, 
may ultimately mean only to become 
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the brother of all men, to become, if 
you will, a universal-man.” There may 
be significance in another passage from 
that speech, which Dostoyevsky deliv- 
ered in Moscow sixty-two years ago: 


And in the course of time I believe that 
we—not we, of course, but our children to 
come—will all understand that to be a true 
Russian will, indeed, mean to aspire for the 
final reconciliation of Europe’s contradic- 
tions, to show an outlet for European yearn- 
ing in our Russian soul, all-human and all- 
uniting, to embrace within it by brotherly 
love all our brothers, and at last, it may be, 
to pronounce the final word of the great 
common harmony, of the full brotherly con- 
cord of all nations in accordance with the 
law of the gospel of Christ! 


These words of Dostoyevsky may im- 
press you as national conceit or as the 
exaltation of a clairvoyant. They are 
assuredly valid in one sense: the uni- 
versal humaneness of Russian aspira- 
tions, of Russian literature and music. 
In our own day, the Russians have 
shown more than other nations their 
eagerness to share in the spiritual values 
of mankind. There is hardly another 
country where there occur so many na- 
tional celebrations and commemora- 
tions of great men, native and foreign. 
Within the last decade and a half the 
inhabitants of the remotest nooks of the 
Soviet Union have publicly commem- 
orated the anniversaries of Shakespeare 
and Cervantes, the centenary deaths of 
Goethe and Beethoven, the three hun- 
dredth birthday of Spinoza, the one 
thousandth birthday of the great 
Persian poet, Firdausi. In 1940, when 
England was fighting air-raids and too 
busy for celebrations, the Soviet Union 
had national festivities in honor of the 
six hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Even after the in- 
vasion of Hitler, the citizens of Soviet 
Russia have found time to commem- 


orate Abraham Lincoln and Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

The universal humaneness of Rus- 
sian thought and action may be seen in 
a letter written recently from the fight- 
ing front by a young Kazakh, one of the 
Central Asia tribes which before the 
revolution were illiterate, despised, and 
treated by the authorities as scum. This 
youth, Baubek Bulkishev, typifies Soviet 
Eurasia and its reverence for the per- 
manent values of civilization. I am tak- 
ing the liberty of using a few lines from 
his letter as a fitting conclusion: 


Goethe, who knew the human heart as no 
one else, calls youth the summit of life. Oh 
great Pg of youth! If you knew to what 
level the descendants of your contemporaries 
have reduced your country, desecrating every- 
thing you held dear, trampling upon the 
youth you held so — Germany, once 
known as the land of Goethe, now calls 
itself the land of Hitler . . . We love you 
along with our own Pushkin. Your poems 
are read even in the steppes of Kazakhstan, 
while Hitler's Germans want to deprive us 
of our youth, our future. But we will die 
rather than surrender them. 

Russians, Kazakhs, Ukrainians—the young 
people of all nationalities inhabiting the 
USSR—are resolved that this shall not 
happen. 

I have been fighting for more than three 
hundred days. Much has changed during 
this time: the Soviet country, the Soviet peo- 
ple, I myself. I have become a warrior, a 
stern man. One would hardly believe that 
only ten months ago I was a youth wrapped 
up in his dreams, his studies, and his be- 
loved. 

But I rejoice that my youth serves the 
cause of mankind. Perhaps I shall not suc- 
ceed in regaining it for myself, but I will 
restore it to my younger brothers. 

In the past ten months I have taken part 
in many attacks. I have seen many human 
beings die. The only thing that lends one 
strength in this terrible struggle is the re- 
alization that our heroes die that life may 
triumph. 

I know that war demands a heavy toll in 
human life. Once Germans took pride in 
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life. In the words of the great Goethe: 

“Das Hochste was wir von Gott und der 
Natur erhalten haben ist das Leben.” 

Man cannot be deprived of this pride. It 
is for the sake of this that we are fighting 
and not sparing our lives. It is for the sake 
of life that we have contempt for death. 

I am young. I want to live. I know that 
the most interesting part of life lies ahead. 
But I wear the Red Army uniform. More- 
over, I am a representative of the peoples 
of Asia. I am defending my people... Al- 
though my life is dear to me, although I 
have lived but a short time, I have no right 


to spare it. I have one slogan to guide me, 
“Death or victory.” 

I, a common man from the East, am 
marching westward. I have already traversed 
a long road. The sun which rises within the 
confines of my country keeps step with me, 
generously bestowing its warmth and radi- 
ance upon me. The day draws to a close, 
the sun goes down in the west, but I 
must march on. The sun vanishes beyond 
the horizon, but I must keep marching on 
until the enemy is smashed finally. and com- 
pletely, and the sun rises again for all 
mankind. 


Tears 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


The tears I shed for you, being gone, are dark 
And deep as water curling from the sea 

Over the lichened barriers, where the shark 
Cleaves the engulfing waters angrily. 

White tears are given freely, leave their mark 
Upon the cheek for them eternally 

Young and impassioned, for the soaring lark 
Beating his heart against Eternity. 

Not for the sere, the agéd, such regrets 
Misting the world, not for the sad, white tears 
Stinging the eyelids: sorrow beats and frets 
Against the grim betrayal of long years. 
These black, resurgent floodtides only flow 
For those grown old, with a brief way to go. 
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The Italians 


RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


in the noble company of Virgil 

and Dante, beginning with them 
the arduous ascent of Purgatory. They 
meet a very dignified old spirit; he is 
introduced to Dante by Virgil, who 
says: ‘Now may it please you to look 
graciously upon his coming. He goes 
seeking liberty, which is so dear, as he 
knows who for it renounces life.” 

This is the shade of Cato, who had 
committed suicide rather than subject 
his life to the tyranny of Dictator 
Caesar. Dante did not place this shade 
in Hell among the self-destroyers be- 
cause he too thought that liberty should 
be achieved even at the price of self- 
slaughter. Cato had been rescued from 
Limbo by Christ and was appointed, in 
Dante's superb conception, as the guard- 
ian spirit of Purgatory. On the day of 
Resurrection, Cato, the suicide for lib- 
erty, the righteous heathen who had be- 
held Christ, shall be glorified among 
the blessed in Heaven. 

That was Dante’s appraisal of lib- 
erty. But what liberty was he talking 
about? The answer is in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans: “Because the 
creature itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious /iberty of the children of God.” 
Dante meant, then, spiritual, moral lib- 
erty, but this he regarded as the founda- 
tion of all liberty. He meant freedom 
of the will, that is, the full sway of ra- 
tional will over those human appetites 
that lead to sin and perdition. He fused 
this spiritual freedom with all others, 
as the basis, I repeat, of political free- 


] see yourself, for a moment, 


dom. The relation of spiritual to civil 
freedom he developed in his treatise 
De Monarchia, in which he upheld uni- 
versal monarchy, as the servant of all, 
the custodian of civil liberty and justice 
—the two main springs of all his the- 
ories—a thesis which, with certain 
modifications, would bear deep consid- 
eration today. 

Notice also that in both St. Paul and 
Dante liberty is marshalled along as 
the counterpart of corruption, spiritual 
corruption making for perdition of the 
soul, civic corruption making for po- 
litical perdition, both making for un- 
happiness in this life and in the life to 
come. Dante had been, temporarily, the 
anguished victim of both. 

Midway in his life he had lost the 
path of salvation. Probably after the 
death of his beloved Beatrice, he had 
lost, in his despair, the soundness of 
his faith and wandered into incontin- 
ence. But never into the far greater sin 
of fraud, of which, nevertheless, he 
was falsely accused, as a grafter, when 
he was in the government of Florence, 
condemned first to exile and then, if 
caught, to death by fire. Thus he was 
torn away from his family, thrust into 
utter poverty, doomed to wander, to 
beg, and to partake of the “salty bread” 
of stray hosts. The enemies who had so 
treated him were the Blacks, the old 
aristocratic party of Florence, secretly 
supported by that crafty old politician, 
Pope Boniface VIII, who was, for 
Dante, the chief and therefore the most 
fatal example of greed for temporal 
power, unrestrained by any scruples hu- 
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man or divine, supreme example of cor- 
ruption. 

Dante was born an aristocrat and a 
follower of the Pope, that is, a Black 
and a Guelf; by conviction he joined 
the more democratic faction, that of the 
Whites, and became a Ghibelline, fol- 
lower of the Emperor. For such con- 
victions he suffered humiliation and 
hunger for nineteen years, but never 
did his valiant spirit deviate from its 
goal. And as from the travail of Gol- 
gotha came Christianity, from the trav- 
ail of Dante’s ordeal came the greatest 
of Christian poems. 

But there was another source of sin, 
he said, and of corruption—and I men- 
tion it also because we may find a time- 
ly parallel in our American life of our 
own days: Sudden industrialization, 
which brought to Dante’s home-city 
prosperity, to be sure, but with it hordes 
of immigrant labor, high wages, nou- 
veaux riches who splashed in extrava- 
gance, sin and avidity for power. With 
corruption invading from above and 
from below, how could Dante’s native 
land save its doubly imperilled soul ? 

Dante was of noble birth because his 
ancestor, Cacciaguida, had been knight- 
ed by Emperor Conrad. Dante was 
proud, even in Heaven, of his noble an- 
cestry—he was too human not to be— 
but he hastens to add, addressing No- 
bility: ‘Thou art a mantle that soon 
shrinks, so that unless one adds to it 
daily, time will soon trim it with its 
shears.” Nobility of title should be 
daily followed by nobility of action. 
This is the democracy, we might say, 
of our British cousins and allies who, 
with the Russians and Chinese, have in 
this war given the three sublime ex- 
amples of collective heroism. It is too 
obvious to say that though our democ- 
racy has cancelled hereditary titles, no- 


bility of action is still the standard of 
the gentleman, as valid, of course, as 
ever. 

We might add here that since Chris- 
tianity is inherently democratic, its 
greatest poetic interpretation also had 
to be democratic, though voiced by a 
nobleman. Dante, in mingling in the 
very same grades of Hell, Purgatory 
and Heaven, Popes and petty men about 
town, Empresses and dissolute women, 
Kings and cobblers, was trying humbly 
to interpret that unachievable justice 
which is God, an ideal that mere man, 
with inadequate laws, is nevertheless 
ever endeavoring to approximate. In ex- 
pressing his passion for justice, Dante 
was also voicing the yearning of his 
less articulate fellow-countrymen, who 
have had it as their ideal for centuries. 
Dante was the apostle of truth: “La 
verita che tanto ci sublima” (the truth 
which so exalts us). And justice, as 
Disraeli said, is truth in action. 


II 


Somebody once said that in 1300 
there were two great men: Boniface 
and Dante. They met in Rome; each 
must have felt the power of the other. 
Boniface, the sly diplomat who knew 
all the “covered ways” of compromise, 
who, as the earthly agent of Jesus the 
penniless, accumulated wealth and pow- 
er; Dante, utterly devoid of diplomacy, 
rigid reformer and missionary of right- 
eousness. These two must have hated 
one another at sight. Boniface won, 
temporarily, and is now forgotten; 
Dante lost, temporarily, and is now im- 
mortal. 

At the risk of indulging here in a 
digression—but a pertinent one, and 
even Dante digressed—I might draw a 
peculiar parallel between Dictator Boni- 
face VIII and the present Italian Dic- 
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tator. Both forceful men, no doubt, who 
came into power by violence or stealth; 
both self-centered and so ambitious as 
to allow no moral scruples ever to in- 
terfere with their schemes. To achieve 
their ends neither hesitated to employ 
murder: Boniface was very probably the 
cause of his predecessor's exit, the 
feeble old ascete Celestine V; the so- 
called Duce certainly ordered, in 1924, 
the murder of his chief opponent Mat- 
teotti and then of several others—“Ab- 
solutism tempered by assassination,” as 
Count Miinster called it. Both fostered, 
for their personal aims, corruption, 
which practiced from on high was 
bound to filter through the whole gov- 
ernment; both betrayed their trust: 
Boniface as the follower of Christ the 
liberator; Mussolini as the follower of 
the liberating Risorgimento. Boniface 
ultimately failed; the Duce is surely 
doomed to fail. 

Although I have done deep research 
in historical archives, I failed to find 
concrete evidence that in 1300, at the 
time of the Papal Jubilee, Boniface 
caused the trains to start on time. Let 
us give the credit for that to Mussolini, 
and to Boniface the credit of regulat- 
ing traffic on the bridge that led the 
throngs to St. Peter’s, as Dante tells us. 

And let us not forget that since, as 
Shakespeare said, and as Professor Hart 
noted in his paper on the English’: 
“The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together,” these fel- 
lows also have their good points: Boni- 
face, in his zeal against heretics, was 
most generous with excommunications 
for all those who opposed him; the 
Duce is a vegetarian, drinks nothing, 
and, I am reliably told, has most gen- 
erously built a pink marble palace for 
YS Paper was prepared several months before the fall 
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of 


his latest mistress. We must give the 
devil his due, as Shakespeare also said. 

Although I have been reluctant to 
bring up Fascism, I do so because it 
seems to me to have endeavored to un- 
dermine and then demolish, in the last 
twenty years, many of the permanent 
values of civilization that Italians had 
nurtured and accumulated through 
seven centuries. In the last twenty years 
no law has had the sanction of the 
ple; indeed no honestly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people have been al- 
lowed to vote on a law, because there 
were none. For progress, dictatorship 
substituted retrogression. I venture to 
assert that, if Dante were alive today, 
he would be as rabidly against the fasc- 
ist tyranny and corruption as he was 
against those of Boniface, and that, if 
he now could bring his Inferno up to 
date, he would contrive, for Axis lead- 
ers, a rather warm spot. 

If I may in all fairness be the advo- 
catus diaboli, 1 might note that Musso- 
lini saw that Italians, though quite law- 
abiding, did not have enough discipline 
and obedience, attributes which some 
people may well consider as permanent 
values in organized society. But he 
went too far. For example, to force 
Italian soldiers to goose-step is as ab- 
surd as it wouid be to force them to eat 
macaroni with chopsticks. And the 
ricinus communis, in plain vernacular 
the castor-oil plant, is a tropical vege- 
table, not indigenous to Italy and not 
containing vitamins valuable for the 
growth of the body politic. But it is far 
more than absurd to import and impose 
foreign customs; it is wrong, because 
they are ingredients of tyranny. Italians 
are too individualistic to be blindly 
obedient, too inclined to the natural 
and the real not to sense and resent the 
false and ridiculous. They have neither 
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the fanaticism of the Japanese nor the 
automaton obedience of the Prussians. 
By historical and Christian tradition 
they are individualists. The cardinal 
principle of Father Dante’s morality 
and story was individual responsibility, 
a principle excellently valid in both 
politics and religion. Science has not 
yet invented, so far as I know, a robot 
with a soul. 

I truly believe in the vatic sense of 
great poets. Their extreme sensitive- 
ness, their intuition (not the kind of 
intuition we have heard of recently), 
their power of vision into life and be- 
yond give them not only a deeper in- 
sight into the past and present, but in- 
timations of the future. Poets are proph- 
ets of a humanity that repeats itself 
in ever varied and ever changeless ways. 
Thus we find in Dante very precisely 
anathematized Italian conditions of to- 
day. When he and Virgil meet Sordello, 


whom Dante regarded as “the type of 
unflinching patriot and reformer,” the 
Florentine poet bursts into his famous 
cry of patriotic passion, as valid in 
1943 as in 1300: 


Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello 
Nave senza nocchiere in gran tem: 
Non donna di provincie, ma bordello. 


Italy servant indeed, alas, and hos- 
telry of grief, ship without pilot in a 
great storm, not lady of provinces but 
brothel! And Dante compares Italy to 
a horse without a bridle, without check 
of rein or rider, and then, shifting 
metaphor, bewails that the garden of 
Empire has become a desert. A political 
desert is anarchy of the pernicious 
kind. 

Like a symphonic /eit-motif the cry 
of Italian poets goes ringing down the 
centuries, voicing the yearning of the 


people for liberty. It is taken up by 


Petrarch, in his canzone To Italy. Let 
me pluck a few timely lines. 

He portrays Italy, her fair body filled 
with mortal wounds, “and see,” he 
cries, “from what a slight cause so cruel 
a war!” “What are so many foreign 
weapons doing here?” “Make not an 
idol of a name, a vain name, without 
a subject,” and he ends with his valiant 
words: “For the ancient valor is not 
yet dead within Italian hearts.” The 
cry of Petrarch’s lyric plea must echo 
in anguished hearts today, six hundred 
years later, and today the ever-singing 
Italians would sing a similar song, if 
they were not gagged. 

From the 15th century I cannot re- 
frain from plucking an historical anec- 
dote. When Charles VIII of France en- 
tered Florence as a conqueror, in 1494, 
two years after the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent and Columbus’s mighty 
discovery, the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee was Pier Capponi. He 
addressed the throned Emperor thus: 
“Remember that you are the guest of 
Florence and consequently respect the 
liberty and independence of a republic, 
because, if the lilies of France deserve 
reverence, the proud nobility of the 
Florentine lion deserves it no less, and 
the latter never can stoop to ignoble 
pacts.” But Charles, paying no atten- 
tion, handed out the conditions he in- 
tended to impose. At once Capponi tore 
the document to shreds. Charles, furi- 
ous, threatened to sound his trumpets, 
to impose his will through force, at 
which Capponi spoke the words which 
have become proverbial: “If you sound 
your trumpets we will ring our bells,” 
and he stalked out of the room. Charles 
modified his terms. 

Brave words, replete with the dig- 
nity of state, infinitely remote from the 
bravado, the vapid braggadocio we have 
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heard, attributes not at all character- 
istic of Italians, who still partake of 
Horation moderation and modesty. 
“Moderation,” in Arturo Graf’s ideal 
definition, ‘‘is the result of seeing things 
broadly and under all aspects; modesty, 
the result of seeing clearly and deeply 
within one’s self.” 


Ill 


Rushing along to cover seven cen- 
turies in a few pages, we now must 
stop for a moment to glance at the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Three great men, at least, of the six- 
teenth century we cannot overlook: 
Castiglione, the idealist of princely at- 
tributes; Machiavelli, the founder of 
political science; Giordano Bruno, the 
martyr of truth. 

Castiglione, in The Courtier, the gos- 
pel of noble personality and conduct, 
expanded and glorified ‘‘a very perfect 
gentle knight,” his valor and humane- 
ness, his fairness, urbanity, chivalry, 
piety, prowess and culture, even with 
a dash of feminism. Though these at- 
tributes were preached from a princely 
hall, they are applicable to the gentle- 
man of all times and places, even in a 
classless society, if there is such a thing. 

Machiavellism is what is called to- 
day real-politik or opportunism. It is 
founded not on principles of morality, 
but of expediency; it is based, as I un- 
derstand it, on two facts: that man’s 
nature remaining ever the same, his ac- 
tions, individual and collective, and 
their consequences must ever repeat 
themselves; that a ruler must rule with 
power based on a shrewd understand- 
ing of wise, ultimate results for his peo- 
ple, to be achieved no matter how. If 
this is correct, we may well infer that 
the unscrupulousness of modern dic- 
tators stems directly from the Floren- 


tine secretary's principles of govern- 
ment. But this is but half of the story; 
if we look more deeply into Machia- 
velli, we may reach more telling and 
truer conclusions. For those precepts 
are taken from The Prince, a real- 
istic treatise applying only to the po- 
litical possibilities of the 16th century. 
Machiavelli, realistic ambassador, had 
been forced to learn practical prudence 
in dealing with such a dictator as Caesar 
Borgia, whose indoor hobbies were 
poison and abrupt strangulation. If we 
look into Machiavelli’s greater works, 
his Discourses, we find that his goal 
was popular liberty, his spirit republi- 
can. In connection with our dictators 
let us note that they, like many critics, 
have read only his Prince, and then 
failed to steal half its thunder. They 
overlooked or forgot Machiavelli's 
warnings, his accurate prophecies that 
disaster would inevitably follow certain 
dictatorial actions—in short all his pru- 
dent counsel. Nor do they have half 
his familiarity with the lessons of his- 
tory—and they had far more of it from 
which to extract salutary warnings. And 
to think, in parenthesis, that Mussolini, 
once upon a time, thought of writing 
a doctoral dissertation on Machiavelli. 
He had not even completed his required 
reading! 

In vain did Machiavelli warn: ‘Do 
not help in war anybody whom you 
might, later when he is a conqueror, 
fear.” And he seems to be addressing 
directly Messrs. Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier when he asserts: ‘To avoid pres- 
ent trouble the ruler may endanger the 
future.” Verily, idealism may be lack- 
ing, but oh what superb common sense! 
And before we indiscriminately hurl 
stones at that matter-of-fact Florentine 
secretary, let us glance at our own glass- 
house. We were splendidly idealistic in 
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our Bryan and Kellogg treaties of 
friendship and disarmament, but where 
are they now? Did they work? Machia- 
velli was talking of things as they are 
when he said: “Friendship among na- 
tions must be supported by arms.” 
Haven’t we just about reached that con- 
clusion? And, further, is our own his- 
tory quite free from so-called Machia- 
vellian expediency which, plainly speak- 
ing, is politics? Was President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's seizure of Panama en- 
tirely an act of idealism? And was not 
his Big Stick a direct off-shoot of the 
Machiavellian tree? Perhaps if Niccold 
Machiavelli had had a seat with Mr. 
Wilson at Versailles, this present war 
might have been averted. 

And, like Dante and Petrarch, he too, 
giving a picture of his times, unknow- 
ingly portrayed the Italy of today. 
“Italy is reduced,” he said, “to being 
more of a slave than the Jews, more 
of a servant than the Persians, more dis- 
persed than the Athenians, without a 
head, without order, beaten, despoiled, 
ragged and overrun.” That is not a 
mere portrait, it is a photograph of to- 
day, a negative, indeed, taken four hun- 
dred years ago. His last chapter, en- 
titled: ““Exhortation to free Italy from 
the Barbarians,’ has these words: ‘“To 
all men this barbarian domination is a 
stench in the nostrils.” 

“History,” said Voltaire, “‘is little 
else than a picture of human crimes 
and misfortunes.” If that is true, to reg- 
ulate history in a manner as practically 
wise as possible was Machiavelli’s aim; 
his feet were solidly on the ground; he 
was not promenading in Terrestrial 
Paradise or in fancy flower-beds of 
Make-Believe. Was not Lord Macaulay 
somewhat Machiavellian in preferring 
“an acre in Middlesex to a principality 
in Utopia ?” 


Giordano Bruno I would like to call 
the greatest of unsainted saints. He ex- 
alted ‘‘work, justice and love” as the 
three principles on which is based the 
ethical unity of human beings, a superb 
trinity of permanent values; he opposed 
retrogressive ignorance and prejudice, 
to which he gave finality of phrase as 
“holy asininity.” If my memory serves 
me right, I believe I know certain peo- 
ple, fortunately very few, whose im- 
potent, unpatriotic convictions would 
amply deserve just that appellation, 
without the adjective! He preached the 
dignity of human and intellectual free- 
dom. Allow me here a conjecture: What 
would Machiavelli have said of this 
man? The answer is in The Prince: 
“The prophets who win are armed. 
Savonarola, unarmed, was _ burned 
alive.” And less than a century after 
those words were written, Giordano 
Bruno, Christian monk, righteous phil- 
osopher and prophetic scientist was 
burned alive. 

Before leaving the 16th Century I 
would have you glance at an unexpect- 
ed corner, at the Galateo of Della Casa, 
a mediocre writer of a famous treatise 
on manners, a man whom we might 
call the Renaissance ancestor of Emily 
Post. He saw in false ceremoniousness, 
in the fawning ways used by people to 
affect the opinion of others, an im- 
proper attempt to interfere with their 
liberty, which “liberty,” he adds, ‘man 
craves more than anything else.” And 
in manners he saw a high moral sig- 
nificance: he saw courtesy as an aspect 
of magnanimity, restraint as a mani- 
festation of fortitude, fairness as a facet 
of justice, and, conversely, rudeness as 
a form of selfishness and pride, osten- 
tation as vanity, adulation as dishon- 
esty. And, in parenthesis, he seemed to 
aim directly at us lecturers and essayists 
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when he added that “‘succinctness of 
speech is a courtesy.” He came to the 
wise conclusion that reason and custom 
are the two checks on the indulgence of 
the senses and the passions. Reason and 
custom were always violated by dicta- 
tors. And true to the aesthetic principles 
of his glorious times, Della Casa de- 
creed that to the good should be added 
the beautiful, beauty being the result 
of proportion and measure. And beauty 
of spirit is based on harmony of vir- 
tues, a sentiment which goes back to 
Cicero. Bad manners and vice, there- 
fore, are lack of order, in short, disor- 
derly conduct. 


IV 


That sense of beauty, of exquisite 
taste, that grew, as in ancient Greece, 
in the Italian Renaissance and influ- 
enced incalculably all the arts in all 
European countries, is still a character- 
istic of Italian civilization, to be found 
even among the illiterate. And when 
the Renaissance withered in Italian let- 
ters, painting and sculpture, about 1600, 
it budded again in a new form, the 
opera, a merging of drama and music, 
in the seventeenth century. At the same 
time a scientific Renaissance was bour- 
geoning, lifting itself to the stars with 
Galileo, friend of Milton, who, like 
Bruno, was. persecuted for discovering 
new truths unpalatable to the die-hards 
in Rome. And to the usual tyranny of 
Popes and local potentates were now 
added, for the grief of Italy, invasion 
and oppression by French and Span- 
iar 

Let me pluck from a sonnet of that 
time, by a somewhat obscure poet, da 
Filicaia, another cry of political despair. 
I use Longfellow’s translation of “To 
Italy”: 


Ah! would that thou wert stronger, or less 
fair, 

That they might fear thee more, or love thee 
less, 

Who in the splendour of thy loveliness 

Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat dare; ... 


and the sonnet ends: 


Then from the Alps I should not see de- 
scending 
Such torrents of armed men... 
Nor should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger's arm con- 
tending, 
Victor or vanquished, slave for evermore. 


History indeed repeats itself. 

In the late eighteenth century another 
genius came upon the Italian horizon, 
and this champion of freedom in de- 
mocracy is again an aristocrat, Count 
Alfieri the tragedian, the Racine of 
Italy. He could not separate artistic 
from moral beauty; he abhorred ty- 
ranny; for him liberty was a divine ne- 
cessity. It was he who could not con- 
ceive how any land should depend, for 
the well or ill being of its people, upon 
the will of any one man. Alfieri dedi- 
cated one of his tragedies, the Bruto 
Primo, ‘“To the illustrious and free Man 
General Washington.” The date was, 
Paris, December 31, 1788, and in his 
humble dedication he dared to place 
himself as not unworthy of such com- 
panionship, the main difference between 
the two men being that George Wash- 
ington had had the supreme opportun- 
ity of demonstrating his ideals of lib- 
erty with action, which to Alfieri was 
impossible. I have often wished, in my 
futile way, that this great Piedmontese 
liberal had come to America to see his 
ideal of democracy at work. Alfieri was 
one, perhaps the greatest, of the au- 
dacious precursors of the Risorgimento. 

From that glorious epoch, in which 
literature and even other arts became 
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subservient to political rebellion as in- 
struments of liberating propaganda, I 
have only time to pick very few tower- 
ing figures. Manzoni, the greatest of 
Italian novelists and a devout Chris- 
tian, sang in verse the brotherhood of 
man, the liberation and unification of 
an at last free Italy. Listen to his cry 
of Christian brotherhood: 


All fashioned in semblance of one, 
All sons of the very same ramson. 


And was it prophecy or coincidence that 
made him say, in talking of Italian 
soldiers, 


Oh terror— 

They know not—to give death, and die 
Without anger each one has come forth, 
And sold to a duce who is sold, 

Fights with him and never asks why. 


But Italians do ask why. Too critical 
for hero-worship, much less for unhero 
worship, too civilized to be instinctively 
prone to brutal conquest, too peace-lov- 
ing to gloat on Neanderthal blood- 
thirstiness, Italians have given their an- 
swers. One of them is that to perish in 
a cause in which one has no faith is 
folly. And yet thousands, prodded by 
dutiful discipline and national pride, 
have perished. 

I do not know of a finer expression 
of mercy, after Shakespeare's, than that 
of Manzoni. Upon hearing of the death 
of Napoleon, he shut himself in his 
house and wrote upon that greatest 
tyrant of his times a superbly under- 
a Christian hymn, praying God 
that: 


From those weary ashes 
All harsh words be withheld. 


And in The Betrothed, greatest of Ital- 
ian novels, a tale of adventure placed 
in a Lombardy tortured by Spanish tyr- 
anny, even as Manzoni’s Lombardy was 


tortured by Austrian tyranny, he showed 
in his very story how lack of independ- 
ence must affect wickedly the lives of 
all, even of two humble peasants, whose 
righteous union is frustrated by the 
local bully. 

And oh the vatic force of poor Leo- 
pardi, the poet with a giant spirit in a 
dwarfed body! He too bewailed Italy, 
“impotent and bare, fair lady mangled 
with wounds, her arms laden with 
chains, disheveled and disconsolate,” 
who weeping sees her sons fighting not 
for their own hearth, their family and 
the land that gave them birth, but in 
a foreign land for a hated tyrant. Leo- 
pardi’s Italians were also fighting for 
a megalomaniac conqueror, Napoleon, 
and also in the icy steppes of Russia. 

I would recall D’Azeglio, painter, 
writer and statesman, whose autobi- 
ography, I miei ricordi, is a modern 
masterpiece, comparable in utter sin- 
cerity to the book of that Renaissance 
genius and scoundrel Cellini. D’Azeglio 
sees that material and moral distress, 
mounting to despair and fury, must 
burst into revolution. We all hope that 
this may be prophecy. 

Mazzini, the greatest of Italian re- 
publicans, was, in a way, the opposite 
of republican Machiavelli. Mazzini, 
whose motto was “God and the Peo- 
ple,” had the beautiful defect of being 
too much of an idealist; his genius 
made him stride three generations ahead 
of his times as a statesman turbulently 
impractical. But those three generations 
have now passed; his republicanism, 
his vision of internationalism, are not 
only applicable to Italy but to all the 
world. Would that Machiavelli the 
practical republican, Mazzini the ideal- 
istic republican and Garibaldi the Chris- 
tian warrior, each tempering the others, 
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could sit with our contemporaries at 
the peace table. 

And of course I should mention the 
greatest Italian poet of recent times, 
Carducci, the taurine singer of liberty, 
the great humanist who could, at the 
same time, demolish Christian ascetic- 
ism and lift a hymn to love universal. 


Vv 


I have dwelt mostly on Italian litera- 
ture for two reasons: first, it is the 
province of which I am least ignorant; 
and, second, writers are not only inter- 
pretors, as we all know, of the human 
being in general and especially of its 
variety in their time and place, but also 
leaders of thought. Italians are the most 
direct descendants of the Romans, but 
mingled with Etruscans and Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks and Longobards, Gauls, 
Goths, Spaniards and others. They have 
like us, therefore, though not quite as 
much, the salutary, unhitlerian privilege 
of racial impurity. The melting-pot was 
by no means invented by our country; 
it was doubtless one of the most im- 
portant kitchen utensils in Noah's ark. 

The centuries of Italian history were 
fraught with far more misfortune than 
fortune. In spite of it, partly because 
of it, Italians, profiting from the civil- 
ization of their predecessors, on a back- 
ground of Christian morality, struggled 
to lift themselves and their land to hu- 
mane progress; that they did so to a 
superbly high degree is proved by the 
undeniable fact that for centuries their 
accomplishments have exacted the ad- 
miration of all cultured people and 
have functioned as models, especially 
in art, to European culture. 

To touch briefly upon Italian char- 
acteristics, I would not hesitate to say 
that, according to unanimous verdict, 
Italians are lovable. But the complexity 


of their nature, even as yours and mine, 
is filled with paradoxes. They are na- 
turally impatient, and yet the most en- 
during and long-suffering of people, as 
they are now, alas, proving; they are 
impulsive, yet critical. Are they exuber- 
antly emotional? Yes, surely, but also 
abundantly given to humor, which im- 
plies emotional detachment; they are 
called indolent, devoted to the dolce 
far niente, and yet there are no harder- 
working, steadier artisans in the world; 
part of their sense of beauty, devoted 
to verbal beauty, inclines them toward 
the rhetorical. It was Manzoni who 
said, a century ago, that he wanted to 
extirpate “the very ancient cancer of 
rhetoric.” He could hardly have suc- 
ceeded entirely. How could he have 
foreseen the sadistic annunciations of 
Gabriel D’Annunzio, who in really 
beautifully sonorous rhythms glorified 
lust and grandeur and bloodshed? And 
was not D’Annunzio, the pseudo-hero 
of Fiume, the foster-uncle of the Duce? 
Let the dear old Palazzo Venezia, with 
its echoing balcony, reply. 

Italians make kindly masters, faith- 
ful servants and staunch friends. What 
does that mean? Dante suggested the 
answer: They are conscious of the hu- 
man bond that binds us all, and of the 
additional bond of special relationships. 
The breaking of such bonds is, accord- 
ing to Dante, treachery. I have heard 
tourists say, in their customary, super- 
ficial appraisals, that the Italian is 
naive. He most assuredly is mot. He 
may seem so, for a moment, because of 
his outspokenness and sincerity, his 


lack of certain Anglo-Saxon restraints 
and reticences, but he is far too old to 
be childish. Perhaps because of his an- 
cient traditions, his expansive climate, 
his old familiarity with that strange 
cluster of strangeness that is life, he 
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looks without shame upon its natural 
aspects. The Italian is no Puritan, nor 
is he, for that, naive. 

He lacks, as I said before, a certain 
discipline, the ability of regimentation 
and blind obedience. These are not lia- 
bilities, but assets—for they mean in- 
dividualism and independence. An Ital- 
ian peasant may be impulsively cruel 
to a donkey, but he can never go in for 
wholesale brutality, for mercy is deep 
in his heart. The long smoothing proc- 
ess of civilization has greatly eliminated 
traits of primitive barbarism. In fact, 
for centuries Italy, physically conquered 
by stronger invading hordes from the 
North, conquered them by her civilized 
ways and absorbed them. Hence it is 
that the Lombards, originally from the 
icy wastes in the region of Prussia, are 
as Italian as the Tuscans or the Sicil- 
ians, and the first to resent the North- 
ern invaders. 

We may well say that Italians, hav- 
ing attained liberty and democracy after 
centuries of autocratic subjugation, had 
not had time to become adjusted to 
them. For this reason they proved them- 
selves gullible to a sudden, all-promis- 
ing autocratic regime. And yet how 
tragically indignant they are now that 
their beloved democratic liberty has 
been deceitfully snatched from them. 
An ancient Italian proverb says that de- 
ceivers shall be deceived. It is a version 
of the biblical “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth”; it is the strategy of Dante's 
Hell. It is for dictators their nemesis. 

As civilized people Italians are na- 
turally benevolent; they are not at all 
congenital haters. One of the most 
malignant and unchristian aspects of 
Fascism is that it has preached hatred. 
Mussolini tried to flood Italians with 
sudden hatreds as if he could open at 
will mechanical faucets. “Now every- 


body hate the Jugo-Slavs,” he would 
command, as I well remember; then he 
closed that faucet and opened others: 
“Now everybody hate the French”; 
“Now everybody hate the Greeks.” Had 
not the Italians fought for the French 
in the Franco-Prussian war and again 
in World War I? Less than fifty years 
ago had not thousands of Italians volun- 
teered, like young Byrons, to help the 
Greeks in their fight for freedom? And 
finally, supreme error of errors, came 
the command to a last, multiple faucet: 
‘Now everybody hate Democracy, hate 
liberty, hate the English, hate the 
Americans — and love the Brother 
Nazis,” the natural enemies of Italy for 
a thousand years! Faucets impossibly 
alien to all Italian tradition, tempera- 
ment and history! The stream of hatred 
shall flood back to its source. And we 
Americans, mortal enemies of the dic- 
tators, but friendly to the wretched Ital- 
ians, should be indeed proud that we 
are fighting not merely to defend our- 
selves from the anachronistic would-be 
destroyers of all political progress, and 
liberty, ours and that of the world, but 
to liberate also these victims of oppres- 
sion and invasion. 

Of course they have defects. They 
have been gullible; but their fascist 
government is less of a defect than a 
calamity. Let us not confuse people and 
their temporary government any more 
than a body with the temporary disease 
or accident that strikes it. Diseases and 
accidents may be fatal, if not cured or 
prevented; they may affect, but they do 
not dislodge personality. 

In the unifying of Italy as a national 
entity, Mazzini wanted a republic; oth- 
ers thought that a monarchy, under a 
democratic constitution, would better 
symbolize the new nation. The Italian 
Constitution became law ‘‘perpetual and 
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irrevocable” on May 5, 1861, and the 
King of Sardinia, valiant warrior and 
“Re Galantuomo,” Honest King, be- 
came, as Victor Emanuel II, the new 
monarch, the symbol of liberty and 
unity at last achieved. With his grand- 
son, the present king, the symbol has 
collapsed, another and the last disil- 
lusionment, let us hope, of Italians. 
The King betrayed his oath of office. 
We may well laugh, with journalistic 
levity, at this old man and say that, as 
a King, he must be an excellent col- 
lector of old coins. But since “man doth 
not live by bread only’’; since he lives, 
spiritually, by symbols, oh the agony 
for the Italian people of a loyalty gone 
awry, the tragedy of a national symbol 
collapsed, decayed, gone. 

Living as Italians do in intimate con- 
tact with antiquity, with the innumer- 
able monuments achieved by their an- 
cestors, may well have given them the 
quieting sense of time, the conscious- 
ness that the pursuits of happiness and 
liberty have ever their ups and downs, 
that the march of progress may be re- 
tarded, but never permanently arrested. 
This must be the very faith and the 


only hope of Italians today. If I may 
paraphrase Dante: To sail in better 
waters may they soon lift the sails of 
their ship so wrecked, leaving behind 
them such a cruel sea. 

And that is the message with which 
I would end. That is the message, if I 
may be allowed a personal impression, 
that I heard in Rome, during the other 
war, actually heard from the very walls 
and aura of that city. To all, she was 
valiantly saying: Alas, another war, in- 
finite mourning and distress, for a space. 
But ah, how many crises I, Rome, have 
witnessed: Slaughter and slavery, plun- 
der and arson, tyranny, with insepar- 
able corruption, rebellion, victory tri- 
umphant and abject defeat, all manner 
of glory and disaster through thirty 
centuries. And yet, I am still here, car- 
rying the burdens of millennial vicissi- 
tudes—still here, in temporary tempest 
and darkness staunchly awaiting auroral 
redemption. I am the Eternal City, im- 
mortal symbol of Christianity, of civil- 
ization, and of the Italian struggle for 
happiness through peace, for justice 
through democratic law, for liberty, per- 
sonal and national. 


Atavism 


MARY POOLE 


I think often of ancient cities . . . 

and the airy kindle of rust, 

and I think about ancient people 

and the movement of footless dust . . . 


The cities are all distorted 

by my mind’s myopic eyes, 

but the people return forever 

in my blood with a thousand cries. 
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The Dial 


CHARLES ALLEN 


HE Dial is an ancient and hon- 
orable name in American mag- 
azine annals. A group headed 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson and Mar- 
garet Fuller established the first Dial 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1840. 
It was a magazine that never drew 
over 300 subscriptions. In the best little 
magazine style, it fought for a spiritual 
rather than a commercial ideal, prefer- 
ring to die in 1844 rather than sacri- 
fice its transcendental philosophy. Dial 
number one was the father of the 
American little magazines. 

In the year 1880 a Chicago publisher, 
Francis F. Browne, revived the name 
Dial, and until 1916 there was pub- 
lished in Chicago a sedate, critical fort- 
nightly review which insisted that it 
was the legitimate son of Emerson’s 
Dial; it reviewed books promptly and 
often competently, but it lacked the im- 
agination and fire of the transcendental 
periodical. Not until Martyn Johnson 
became president and owner of the 
magazine in 1916 was there a change 
from an academic and imitative month- 
ly to a serious, critical review. After 
trying C. J. Masseck as editor, Johnson 
hit upon George Bernard Donlin as the 
man best fitted for the job. Donlin as- 
sembled a progressive staff and a list 
of contributing editors that included 
Conrad Aiken, Randolph Bourne, Pad- 
raic Colum, Van Wyck Brooks, and 
John Macy. The magazine was moved 
from Chicago to New York where, late 
in 1918, the periodical was again re- 
vamped under the editorial leadership 
of Donlin, Harold Stearns, Scofield 


Thayer, Clarence Britten, John Dewey, 
Thorstein Veblen, and Helen Marot. 
The Dial under these persons became 
an organ of liberal opinion, in direct 
competition with the Nation and New 
Republic. With a contributors’ list that 
included Harold J. Laski, Charles 
Beard, Robert Morss Lovett and Gil- 
bert Seldes, it was soon circulating to 
over 10,000 persons. But by 1919 the 
periodical was in trouble—the unwiel- 
dy staff fighting among themselves and 
financial difficulties be-devilling John- 
son, who, after exhausting himself by 
dining out with people from whom he 
vainly tried to solicit money in ex- 
change for Dial stock, was glad to sell 
out to Scofield Thayer and Dr. J. S. 
Watson, Jr.? 

Dr. Watson has told me the course 
the magazine might have steered had 
it not been for the fateful contingency 
of Randolph Bourne’s death. 

When Thayer first laid plans for a mag- 
azine it was his intention, in which I con- 
curred, to divide the magazine into two sec- 
tions, literary and political. As his political 
editor he counted on having Randolph 
Bourne, for whose qualities and point of 
view he felt a very warm admiration. A 
tentative understanding was reached with 
Bourne that he would have full charge and 
a free hand in this d t. However 
Bourne’s death in the winter that followed 
the influenza epidemic put an end to the 
scheme. Certainly there were other authori- 
ties in this field, but none was quite what 
Thayer wanted. When we finally obtained 
control of the Dial almost a year later, the 
political section was left out.? 

Thus it happened that one of the 
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most distinguished literary reviews of 
our time made its initial appearance in 
January, 1920, published from New 
York. 


II 


Scofield Thayer and Dr. Watson were 
wealthy and had a keen interest in and 
understanding of what was happening 
in American and European letters. They 
were both determined to print a maga- 
zine for writers and art rather than for 
circulation and advertising, both of 
which they might easily have obtained. 
For the circulation leaped from the 
8,000 of the Johnson Dial to around 
18,000 during the first four years of the 
Watson-Thayer regime. But as the cir- 
culation grew larger, the yearly deficit 
increased, reaching $50,000 during two 
of these years. Advertising might have 
been obtained, but it was apparent, as 
Dr. Watson points out, that advertis- 
ing would have interfered with the 
magazine’s proper function. And so the 
circulation was allowed to fall to its 
natural level, varying between 2,000 
and 4,000 during the last five years.** 

Few persons know much about Dr. 
Watson. He is a shy, retiring man, who, 
through his generosity, has had a con- 
siderable part in the dissemination of 
modern literature. He was more than 
president of the magazine. Scofield 
Thayer officially edited the Dial until 
early in 1925, and Marianne Moore 
thereafter; but Watson actually was a 
co-editor from beginning to end, though 
Miss Moore took much of the responsi- 
bility after April, 1925. Born in 1894, 
Watson graduated from Harvard in 
1916, after which he obtained an M.D. 


*The Dial was a periodical of distinguished, if not 
elaborate, appearance, usually of about 100 well printed 
and well designed pages, decorously clad in a tan cover- 
piece, and selling for $5.00 a year. 
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He became an editorial reader for the 
Browne Dial in 1910. In 1918 he joined 
with Thayer to support James Joyce and 
the Little Review in their exciting fight 
with the censor over the right to print 
Ulysses. He appeared anonymously or 
under the pseudonym of W. C. Blum 
in the Dial, writing astute book reviews, 
translating A Season in Hell, or dis- 
cussing Rimbaud “with a quietness 
amounting to scandal.’’* Until 1924 
Watson and Thayer, along with their 
professional managing editors and able 
secretaries, Eleanor Minne and Sophia 
Wittenberg (who later married Lewis 
Mumford), conducted much of the 
magazine's business: writing advertise- 
ments, reading manuscripts, conferring 
with contributors, overseeing the bur- 
densome mechanical details connected 
with the makeup and printing. In- 1925 
Watson moved to Rochester, New 
York, where he has since lived, work- 
ing at medicine and experimenting with 
motion pictures, at least three of which, 
The Fall of the House of Usher, Lot in 
Sodom, and Highlights and Shadows, 
have elicited much favorable comment, 
especially in Hollywood.® 

Even less of Thayer is known than of 
Watson. During the past ten years 
Thayer has become a half-legendary 
memory around New York; everyone 
who knew him has a private version of 
his personality and it is next to impos- 
sible to estimate the truth from the con- 
tradictory reports. He was apparently 
born in 1890 (date not verified), and 
graduated from Harvard in 1912 (date 
not verified). As we have seen, he 
helped re-organize the Johnson Dial 
into a magazine of liberal opinion. And, 
as we have noted, he shared with Dr. 
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Watson much of the responsibility dur- 
ing the first four years of the review. 
He contributed book reviews, a few 
critical articles, and some estimable 
verse (which in 1925 was about to be 
published in book form but which un- 
fortunately never appeared) to his 
periodical ; 6 and he provided the excit- 
ing German colour reproductions of the 
magazine’s frontispieces, which “in 
themselves justify Hugo von Hofmann- 
thal’s feeling that the Dial was ‘just 
the contrary of blasé and routinier.’ ’’” 
Thayer suffered a nervous and physical 
breakdown in 1925 and has never com- 
pletely recovered.® 

Marianne Moore has honored Wat- 
son and Thayer with a gracious tribute 
in her charming reminiscences of the 
Dial that appeared recently in Life and 
Letters Today.* She says: “Above all, 
for an aesthetically inflexible morality 
against ‘the nearly good enough’; for 
non-exploiting helpfulness to art and 
the artist, for living their own doctrine 
that ‘love of letters knows no frontiers,’ 
Scofield Thayer and Dr. Watson stand 
foremost... ’® 

Marianne Moore was the real editor 
from April, 1925, until the end, accord- 
ing to Dr. Watson. According to Miss 
Moore, Dr. Watson was the real editor, 
though he was in Rochester most of the 
time. The reader can decide for himself 
whom he wishes to call editor. I, and 
several persons who were associated 
with the magazine, think that Miss 
Moore was the editor, though Watson 
certainly helped in passing judgment 
on the manuscripts. After graduating 
from Bryn Mawr, Miss Moore taught 
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in the Carlisle Indian School and later 
was an assistant in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Alfred Kreymborg was her 
first American discoverer and sponsored 
her verse in his Glebe and Others. By 
the early ’20’s she had firmly established 
herself as a leader of the younger gen- 
eration of experimental poets. She re- 
ceived the Dial Award in 1924, and a 
few months later was persuaded to 
join the magazine. She agreed with the 
“understanding that she was to be in 
the office only in the mornings.”’!° 

These three, Watson, Thayer, and 
Miss Moore, were the main pilots of 
the Dial. They were assisted editorially, 
in the following order, by Stewart 
Mitchell, Gilbert Seldes, Alyse Gregory 
(who married Llewelyn Powys), Ken- 
neth Burke (who in 1927 followed Paul 
Rosenfeld as Dial music critic) and 
Ellen Thayer (Scofield’s cousin), all of 
whom worked at one time or another 
in the capacity of managing or assistant 
editor. Seldes and Burke were on sev- 
eral occasions in sole charge of the 
magazine. 

Miss Moore has told us a little about 
the atmosphere in which these people 
worked. “There was for us of the 
staff a constant atmosphere of excited 
triumph—interiorly, whatever the im- 
pression outside; and from the Editor 
and Publisher a natural firework of 
little parenthetic wit too good to print 
—implying that efflatus is not chary of 
surplus.”’* These pleasant exchanges of 
wit took place in the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Dial home, which Miss Moore 
describes for us: “I think of the com- 
pacted pleasantness of those days at 
152 West 13th Street, and the three 
story brick building with carpeted 
stairs, fireplace and white mantelpiece 

Moore, letter to this writer 
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rooms, business office in the first story 
front parlour, and of the plain gold- 
leaf block letters, The Dial, on the win- 
dows to the right of the brown stone 
steps leading to the front door.”!? Out- 
side on the street the flower-crier and 
the fish pedler sang their wares. Of the 
fish man Kenneth Burke remarked: “I 
think if he stopped to sell a fish my 
heart would skip a beat.’ 

The Dval announced itself as a maga- 
zine interested in the best of European 
and American art, experimental and 
conventional. That was the pronounce- 
ment, and it has been unreservedly ac- 
cepted by several commentators. We 
will see that Broom also put forth such 
a platform, and we will see what it 
amounted to. The D7al, like Broom, was 
experimentalist, despite work from the 
pens of Thomas Mann, Maxim Gorki, 
Gerhardt Hauptman, Bertrand Russell 
and George Saintsbury (who would 
send his penetrating criticism only to 
the Dial among American magazines), 
none of whom were particularly con- 
ventional for that matter. That the re- 
view had its definite inclination, that it 
did not really believe in the diffuse 
eclecticism that it preached is not difh- 
cult to prove. 

For there were the Dial Awards, 
given once a year from 1921 to 1929 
to the American writers whom Watson 
and Thayer believed to be making sig- 
nificant contributions to our literature. 
These awards, not to be thought of as 
prizes such as the yearly competitive 
Poetry prizes, were given “‘to afford the 
recipient an opportunity to do what he 
wishes and out of that to enrich and 
develop his work.”’* Of course the 
awards were given to those writers who 
most nearly expressed the philosophy 
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and aesthetics of the editors. We can 
look at the complete list and see the 
kind of experimentation that pleased 
the Dial. For 1921 Sherwood Ander. 
son, for 1922 T. S. Eliot, for 1923 Van 
Wyck Brooks, for 1924 Marianne 
Moore, for 1925 E. E. Cummings, for 
1926 William Carlos Williams, for 
1927 Ezra Pound, and for 1928 Ken- 
neth Burke. There is a remarkable con- 
sistency of selection indicated here. 
These persons were all experimentalists, 
and most of them either were Others 
contributors or might easily have been. 
If this is not proof enough of the maga- 
zine’s literary predilections one can fur- 
ther convince himself by leafing through 
the volumes and noticing the great 
amount of space given to experimen- 
talists other than the ones I have just 
mentioned, space given to writers such 
as Malcolm Cowley, Glenway Wescott, 
Conrad Aiken, Hart Crane, Yvor Win- 
ters, Jean Toomer, Paul Valéry and 
Waldo Frank, to name only a few. So 
much for the Dial main line. 


Ill 


The Dial Awardees deserve special 
mention, for they were among the peri- 
odical’s chief writers, and several of 
them have been intimately associated 
with important little magazine projects. 
By 1921 Sherwood Anderson’s literary 
reputation was pretty well secured with 
the commercial publishers, though he 
still appeared frequently in the Dial 
and other little magazines. He received 
the Award for his expressionistic work 
such as appeared in Winesburg, Ohio, 
and The Triumph of the Egg. T. S. 
Eliot printed his first poem, “The Por- 
trait of J. Albert Prufrock” in Poetry 
during 1915; by the time The Waste 
Land appeared in the Dial in 1922, 
Eliot was exerting a powerful influence 
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on American and English experimental 
poetry. Two years after receiving the 
Dial Award he was to establish in Eng- 
land one of the most distinguished ad- 
vance guard quarterly reviews of this 
century, the Criterion (1922-38). Van 
Wyck Brooks in the early °20’s was 
making important experiments with bi- 
ographical method, having published 
his psychoanalytic The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain in 1920, and his developing 
work on Henry James for which he re- 
ceived the Award. By 1925 Edward 
Estlin Cummings had contributed sev- 
eral of his exciting line drawings and 
a good many of his sharp poems to the 
Dial. Already he had published The 
Enormous Room (1922), Tulips and 
Chimneys (1923) and XLI Poems 
(1925). William Carlos Williams, a 
frequent Dial contributor, had _pub- 
lished by 1926 six uneven volumes of 
poems, a novel and a book of essays. 

Ezra Pound has influenced our ex- 
perimental verse almost as strongly as 
Eliot. Probably more than any other in- 
dividual he stands as a symbol for ad- 
vance guard experimentation, and his 
name is closely associated with many 
little magazines. Besides establishing 
his short lived Exile in 1928, he was 
foreign correspondent for Poetry from 
1912 to 1919, co-editor with Wyndham 
Lewis of the vorticist Blast (1914-15), 
and London editor of the Little Review 
(1917-19). The little magazines and 
advance guard presses, such as James 
Laughlin’s New Directions Press, are 
about the only places Pound can find 
an outlet for his varied and suggestive 
work, and so he has appeared frequent- 
ly in practically every important little 
magazine from 1912 to the present day. 
The last Award was given to Kenneth 
Burke. Burke’s brilliant, subtle criticism, 
appearing time and time again, did a 


great deal to earn for the Dial the high 
respect bestowed on the magazine by 
all intelligent observers. 

Of course the experimentalists did 
not completely dominate the periodical. 
One need only remember the appear- 
ances of such men as George Moore, 
Ivan Bunin, Anatole France, Logan 
Pearsall Smith, Gerhardt Hauptman, 
and George Santayana—all of whom 
followed more conservative literary tra- 
ditions than the main body of contrib- 
utors. It was the printing of these more 
established men that aroused the ire of 
the editors of other experimental little 
magazines. The Hound and Horn edi- 
tors in 1927 saw a betraying of the 
cause and accused the Dial of being old 
and tired. Undoubtedly the tone of the 
magazine did become more conserva- 
tive with age, but until the end it was 
safely in the advance guard ranks. 


IV 

I have mentioned in passing a few 
of the writers from whom the periodical 
secured its material. But let us glance 
a little more closely at the actual con- 
tents. The magazine knew what it 
wished to perform from the very be- 
ginning; it knew writing it wanted and 
actively sought its writers, paying at 
the rate of two cents a word for prose, 
twenty dollars a page for verse. Though 
the contributors were not always the 
same, a surprisingly large number who 
published in the first year published in 
every year that followed. 

The proportion of criticism to poetry 
and fiction rarely varied, with over 
three quarters of every issue devoted to 
critical essays, book reviews, art, music 
and theatre commentary. The remaining 
quarter was given to stories, poems, and 
art reproduction. An analysis of any one 
year, therefore, will afford a fairly ac- 
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curate insight into the history of the 
magazine. 

I select 1920 for a sampling, begin- 
ning with criticism and reviewing. In 
1920, as in later years, the editors were 
determined to print intelligent, critical 
analyses of living or recent writers and 
artists; and so we find Charles K. True- 
blood writing on Edith Wharton; Ar- 
thur Symons on Thomas Hardy; E. E. 
Cummings on Gaston Lachaise; Van 
Wyck Brooks on Mark Twain’s humor 
and satire, and so on. 

Besides the essays on specific writers 
and artists, there were critical explora- 
tions on such broad literary and aes- 
thetic subjects as “The Structure of 
Chinese Poetry,” by John Gould Fletch- 
er; “Introducing Modern Art,” by 
Henry McBride; “Modern Poetry,” by 
Maxwell Bodenheim. 

Books, hundreds of them, were re- 
viewed, always competently, often bril- 
liantly, by such writers as Robert Morss 
Lovett, Henry McBride, Conrad Aiken, 
Babette Deutsch, Charles K. Trueblood, 
E. E. Cummings, Louis Untermeyer, 
Gilbert Seldes, Deems Taylor, Lincoln 
MacVeagh (who established the Dial 
Press, which had no direct connection 
with the periodical) and Paul Rosen- 
feld. 

During the first year about forty 
poems were printed, the usual average 
for the following years. They were 
written by the people who were fre- 
quently published later: Evelyn Scott, 
Conrad Aiken, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Marianne Moore, 
E. E. Cummings, Ezra Pound, Hart 
Crane, Witter Bynner, Elizabeth J. 
Coatsworth, Djuna Barnes, Carl Sand- 
burg. 

The stories, as always, were few. 
There were “Crumbled Blossoms,” by 
Arthur Schnitzler; “The Door of the 


Trap” and “The Triumph of the Egg,” 
by Sherwood Anderson; ‘The Boss” 
and “Desire” by James Stephens; “Mrs. 
Maecenas,” by Kenneth Burke; “The 
Political Horse,” by Manuel Komroff. 

As many reproductions of line draw- 
ings, paintings, water colors and sculp- 
tures were offered as there were poems. 
We find the work of Charles Demuth, 
E. E. Cummings, Charles Burchfield, 
Gaston Lachaise, Boardman Robinson, 
and many others reproduced for 1920. 

I cannot hope fairly to suggest the 
Dial contents for the following eight 
and one half years. All that I can do 
is to indicate a few of the now famous 
names (at that time not so famous) 
which appeared with regularity. 

Miss Moore has observed that the 
Dial was “never erabarrassed by an 
over-abundance of able fiction.’’® Sher- 
wood Anderson, D. H. Lawrence, Ken- 
neth Burke, Jean Toomer, A. E. Cop- 
pard, Konrad Bercovici, Manuel Kom- 
roff, Katherine Mansfield, Albert Hal- 
per, Louis Zukofsky and Llewelyn 
Powys were the fictionalists who ap- 
peared most frequently. D. H. Law- 
rence found that the Dial was the only 
English or American periodical con- 
sistently enthusiastic about his work, 
and many of his stories and poems ap- 
peared between 1921 and 1929. Note- 
worthy in 1924 was Thomas Mann's 
Death in Venice. Edward J. O’Brien 
judged 100 percent of the 125 stories 
printed by the magazine to be distinc- 
tive. 

Some of the better known Dial poets 
who did not appear in our 1920 list 
are: T. S. Eliot (“The Wasteland,” 
Nov., 1922), William Carlos Williams, 
E. Allen Ashwin, Malcolm Cowley, W. 
B. Yeats, Marianne Moore, Glenway 
Wescott, Yvor Winters, Richard Al- 

Moore, The Dial: Past I," Op. Cit., p. 178. 
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dington, Joseph Auslander, George Dil- 
lon, Orrick Johns, and Louis Zukofsky. 

Many reproductions of modern paint- 
ing, drawing, and sculpture were pre- 
sented, especially the work of Gaston 
Lachaise, Burchfield, John Marin, Rock- 
well Kent, Picasso, David Edstrom, 
Giorgio de Chirico, Henri Rousseau, 
Archipenko, George Kolbe, Matisse, 
Brancusi, André Derain, Carl Hofer, 
Maillol, Epstein, Mestrovic, Adolph 
Dehn, Marie Laurencin, Paul Manship, 
E. E. Cummings and Modigliani. Not 
only were reproductions printed, mostly 
in black and white, a few in color, but 
the review carried a discriminating 
monthly art commentary, written by 
Henry McBride. In addition, there were 
many articles on the fine arts by Thomas 
Craven, Paul Rosenfeld and other crit- 
ics. The Dial certainly served modern 
art well, with more knowledge and 
taste than any little magazine of its 
day. 

The fighting, alert book review sec- 
tion was also the best of its time; it 
was led by such people as Gilbert Sel- 
des, Malcolm Cowley, Marianne Moore, 
Lisle Bell, Paul Rosenfeld, Kenneth 
Burke, Henry McBride, George Saints- 
bury, T. S. Eliot, Robert Morss Lovett, 
Philip Litell, John Cowper Powys, 
Llewelyn Powys, Dr. Watson and Sco- 
field Thayer. Some of the reviews by 
these people were unsigned, particular- 
ly many of those by Bell, Moore, 
Thayer and Watson. More than once 
the sharp honesty of the criticism vexed 
a publisher or author, as is indicated 
by the following sentences from a letter 
of reply that Kenneth Burke wrote to 
an irate advertising manager who had 
complained of a tardy and unfavorable 
notice. “Why not give The Dial credit? 
As you have said, under our silence the 
book went through five editions. Now 


that we have spoken there will never 
be a sixth . .. We are, you might say, 
reviewing a reprint—a courtesy not all 
gazettes will afford you... "2° | 
There is no possibility of giving an 
adequate description of the number of 
excellent critical essays. A few names 
and titles must suffice. There were 
Thomas Mann, with his famous essay 
on ‘Tolstoy’; T. S. Eliot on “Marianne 
Moore,” and “Ulysses, Order and 
Myth”; Paul Rosenfeld on “Randolph 
Bourne’; John Cournos on “Chekhov 
and Gorky”; Van Wyck Brooks on 
“Henry James”; Logan Pearsall Smith 
on “ Sainte-Beuve”; George Saintsbury 
on “Abelard and Heloise’; and Ken- 
neth Burke—many times—with magic 
pieces such as “Realism and Idealism,” 
“Engineering with Words,” “Psychol- 
ogy and Form,” ‘“The Correspondence 
of Flaubert,” and an essay on Gertrude 
Stein. A listing of even the most out- 
standing articles would cover several 


pages. 


Vv 


The last issue of the review carried 
a short, cryptic sentence announcing 
that the magazine could not get along 
without contributors. This was not the 
cause of the end, however. By 1929 
Watson was absent from New York for 
months at a time. Editorial consulta- 
tions were difficult and “what had be- 
gun as a spontaneously delightful plot- 
ting in the interest of art and artists, 
was becoming mere faithfulness to re- 
sponsibility.’’!7 

The Dial was one of the most im- 
portant of the American experimental 
reviews. It presented more material 
than any other magazine, and to a great- 
er number of readers; therefore, its 


%Moore, ''The Dial: Part II,"’ Op. Cit., p. 3. 
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leavening influence was far greater than 
that of its nearest competitor. The peri- 
odical, because of its financial stability 
and the self-effacing characters of its 
editors, travelled serenely through its 
nine years, unattended by the flashy ex- 
citement that accompanied such maga- 
zines as Secession, Broom and the Little 
Review. But romantic excitement is not 
necessarily a criterion of accomplish- 
ment or value, and the Dial’s story is 
one of accomplishment and value. Nor 
must we forget that the review helped 
secure the reputations of many experi- 
mentalists by giving them early and fre- 
quent publication. Among these were 
Sherwood Anderson, Albert Halper, 
Jean Toomer, Glenway Wescott, Ken- 
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neth Burke, Edmund Wilson, Malcolm 
Cowley, Marianne Moore, Hart Crane, 


Evelyn Scott, E. E. Cummings, George * 


Dillon, S. Foster Damon, Louis Zukofs- 
ky, Yvor Winters, Witter Bynner and - 
Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. Louis Zukofs- 
ky and Albert Halper were the only dis- 
coveries, an unimpressive discovery rec- 
ord that is accounted for by the maga- 
zine’s policy of discouraging unsolicited 
manuscripts. 

To further a cosmopolitan literary 
outlook, to fight the spiritual inertia 
and insularity that characterized most 
of America— this was the goal and the 
achievement of one of the best advance 
guard magazines that ever existed in 
America. 


Nocturne 


MAx GREENBERG 


At night 


When my quiet strength 
Can no longer contain itself in the deathwatch, 
When the alchemy of music and 


Golden s 


peech betrays me; 


When the soft-whispered prayer 

Has dissipated itself to a dry cough; 
When of a sudden all—all that 

Moves and is saloon laughter, 

Or an old Spanish wail 

That finds no wall sure for shelter; 
When Lidice is no more than 

Bataan, and Sevastopol no more; 

When all there is, all I know, 
Everything that plays is at concert pitch: 


I strive for the word to cover 
The first man’s death-in-innocence, 
The first woman’s tear, 
The first child’s fists clenched 
In unquieted anguish on a deathroad. 


The Moral Aspect of Henry James's 
“International Situation” 


RANDALL STEWART 


HE impression persists that in 
his comparative studies of 
America and Europe Henry 
James did less than justice to America, 
that indeed he was incapable of “ap- 
preciating” America. This impression 
has been confirmed by the literary his- 
torians who like to emphasize James’s 
Europeanism and who point to certain 
obvious and incontrovertible facts in 
support of their interpretation: his resi- 
dence in England and his eventual na- 
turalization as a British subject; his in- 
sistence upon the “cultural” deficiencies 
of America and Americans; the removal 
of his Americans to Europe. These and 
other items in the case for James’s 
Europeanism are of course not to be 
gainsaid. It is my purpose, not to gain- 
say them, but rather to see what can be 
said for a somewhat different view of 
the matter: if in James’s works America 
is “culturally” inferior to Europe, Eu- 
rope is morally inferior to America; 
and although “cultural” values were of 
great importance to our author, moral 
values were of even greater importance. 
It will be instructive to look at some of 
the Americans in the major novels who 
are exposed to European influences and 
to note the results of the exposure. 
These characters may be divided into 
two groups: the Europeanized Ameri- 
cans and the Americans uncorrupted by 
Europe. 
Among the Europeanized Americans 
—those who have repudiated America 
and have resided in Europe for a con- 


siderable period—four of particular 
prominence require our attention: Gil- 
bert Osmond, Madame Merle, Char- 
lotte Stant, and Chad Newsome. We 
freely admit of course their remarkable 
sophistication and social poise. We 
must believe that their European ex- 
perience has stimulated their intellec- 
tual interest, developed their aesthetic 
sense, enlivened their conversation, and 
given polish to their manners, as a resi- 
dence ig America could never have 
done. All of these things are presented 
in James’s account for our admiration. 
But his account does not stop here: his 
stories compel us to consider the ques- 
tion of manners in relation to morals. 

The four splendid persons just named 
are far from impeccable morally. The 
first three display selfishness and guile 
of extraordinary proportions. Madame 
Merle and Charlotte Stant are mis- 
tresses: the former is, or was, the mis- 
tress of Gilbert Osmond; the latter is 
the mistress of Prince Amerigo. Since 
James omits extenuation and apology, 
we are led to infer that these sophisti- 
cated American ladies have merely 
adopted a European code. Osmond, 
who might have competed with Count 
Urbain de Bellegarde for the distinc- 
tion of having the finest manners in 
Europe, is the villain of The Portrait. 
Not the least among his villainies is 
his recommending to his wife an extra- 
marital freedom with Lord Warburton 
as part of a plot to bring about the 
marriage of his daughter to the noble 
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lord. 

Compared with the others, Chad 
Newsome is still in the novitiate. He is 
in process of refinement—and corrup- 
tion. Looking through Strether’s eyes, 
we applaud the “improvement” of the 
young man from Wollett, Massachu- 
setts, as he stands at a balcony window, 
or enters a box at the theatre, or moves 
among the guests at a garden party. 
Keeping pace with Strether’s expand- 
ing tolerance, moreover, we accept the 
connection with Madame de Vionnet: 
it is a beautiful relationship. Toward 
the end of The Ambassadors, however, 
we are disturbed—as Strether is dis- 
turbed—by the discovery that Chad's 
attitude toward the lady is not the fine 
devotion which we have supposed: 


“I give you my word of honor,” Chad 
fcankkly rang out, “that I’m not a bit tired 
of her.” Strether, at this, only gave him a 
stare: the way youth could express itself was 
again and again a wonder. He meant no 
harm, though he might after all be capable 
of much; yet he spoke of being “tired” of 
her almost as he might have spoken of be- 
ing tired of roast mutton for dinner. 


We are chagrined to learn that already 
Chad's interest has deviated to an un- 
named inamorata in England: 


“And is your idea,” Miss Gostrey asked, 
“that there was some other woman in Lon- 
don?” 

“Yes. No,” Strether replied. “That is, I 
have no ideas, I’m afraid of them. I’ve done 
with them.” 


The conclusion of the matter is that 
Chad’s luster is visibly tarnished. After 
having embellished with loving care 
the theme of Chad’s improvement in 
manners, James reveals at the end of 
the story an attendant corruption in 
morals. 

In a passage which James doubtless 
remembered, Hawthorne wrote: ‘“Taste 


seems to be a department of the moral 
sense; and yet it is so little identical 
with it, and so little implies conscience, 
that some of the worst men in the 
world have been the most refined.” 
Hawthorne’s statement, though James 
made his own discovery of its truth, 
fits perfectly the evidence before us, 
and takes us to the center of the con- 
flict in James’s writings. 

The characters in the major “‘inter- 
national’ novels to whom the appella- 
tion “hero” or “heroine” may be prop- 
erly applied are Americans who are un- 
corrupted by Europe: Christopher New- 
man, Lambert Strether, Isabel Archer, 
Milly Theale, and the Ververs. 

Christopher Newman is the least 
“cultured” of this group; but with all 
of his American deficiencies heavy on 
his head, he is an inspiring “hero.” 
James gives the “essence” of The 
American in his “Preface” as follows: 


I recall that I was seated in an American 
“horse-car” when I found myself, of a sud- 
den, considering with enthusiasm, as the 
theme of a ‘‘story,”’ the situation, in another 
country and an aristocratic society, of some 
robust but insidiously beguiled and betrayed, 
some cruelly wronged, compatriot: the point 
being in especial that he should suffer at the 
hands of persons pretending to represent 
the highest possible civilization and to be 
of an order in every way superior to his own. 
What would he “do” in that predicament 

. ? He would behave in the most inter- 
esting manner—it would all depend on that: 
stricken, smarting, sore, he would arrive at 
his just vindication and then would fail of 
all triumphantly and all vulgarly enjoying 
it. He would hold his revenge and cherish 
it and feel its sweetness, and then in the 


very act of forcing it home would sacrifice § 


it in disgust. He would let them go, in short, 
his haughty contemners, even while feeling 
them, with joy, in his power, and he would 
obey, in so doing, one of the large and easy 
impulses generally characteristic of his type. 
He wouldn’t ‘‘forgive’—that would have, 
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in the case, no application ; he would simply 
turn, at the supreme moment, away, the bit- 
terness of his personal loss yielding to the 
very force of his aversion. All that he would 
have at the end would be therefore just the 
moral convenience, indeed the moral neces- 
sity, of his practical, but quite unappreciated, 
magnanimity; and one’s last view of him 
would be that of a strong man indifferent 
to his strength and too wrapped in fine, too 
wrapped above all in other and intenser, re- 
flections for the assertion of his “rights.” 


The evidence seems to show clearly 
enough not only that the untutored 
American won a moral victory but that 
a moral victory counted for most, in 
the long run, to James himself. 
Lambert Strether, like Newman, is 
patient, high-minded, and generous, and 
is capable of renunciation; he has a 
finer intelligence than Newman and is 
more susceptible of European cultiva- 
tion. The case of Strether is especially 
useful. He appreciates to the full the 
advantages of Europe, to which he has 
come belatedly; he wishes that he might 
have come earlier; he frankly envies 
Chad Newsome his opportunities. “Live 
all you can,” he tells little Bilham; “‘it’s 
a mistake not to.” Before a great while, 
the bottom has fallen out of his mis- 
sion to reclaim Chad, so happy has been 
his initiation into European society. 
Near the end of The Ambassadors, 
however, a moral problem emerges 
which for Strether overshadows con- 
siderations of “culture.” He has dis- 
covered Madame de Vionnet’s passion- 
ate attachment to Chad and her fear of 
losing him; he has discovered also 


’ Chad’s lack of steadfastness. He ac- 


cordingly urges Chad to remain in 
Paris, not because of the superior “cul- 
tural” advantages to be enjoyed there, 
but because of the young man’s obli- 
gations to his charming benefactor: 


“You owe her everything—very much more 
than she can ever owe you. You've in other 
words duties to her of the most itive 
sort; and I don’t see what other duties— 
as the others are presented to you—can be 
held to go before them . . . You'll be a brute, 
you know—you'll be guilty of the last in- 
famy—if you ever forsake her.” 


Though Strether’s approval of an ir- 
regular relationship gives us the meas- 
ure of his “emancipation” from Puritan 
morality under Parisian influences, his 
final insistence upon Chad's “duties,” 
upon the prime necessity of personal 
integrity, strikes the moral note. 

The moral note is repeated, again 
and again, in the stories of the Ameri- 
can Young Woman, whose “indestruct- 
ible innocence”’ (to quote from How- 
ells’s encomium on Daisy Miller) “had 
never been so delicately appreciated.” 

The Portrait of a Lady had its origin 
in “the conception of a certain young 
woman affronting her destiny’; The 
Wings of the Dove, in the idea of “a 
young person conscious of a great ca- 
pacity for life, but early stricken and 
doomed . . . aware moreover of the con- 
demnation and passionately desiring to 
‘put in’ before extinction as many of 
the finer vibrations as possible.” Both 
Isabel Archer and Milly Theale are re- 
markable for their freshness and spon- 
taneity, their zest for life, their high- 
mindedness and fineness of grain, their 
innocence and inexperience, and their 
naiveté. Both are victims of artful de- 
ception. Isabel is lured into an unfor- 
tunate marriage by the stratagems prac- 
tised upon her by Gilbert Osmond and 
Madame Merle. Milly is the victim of 
a nefarious scheme devised by Kate 
Croy.and carried out with the aid of 
the reluctant Densher. The death of 
Milly rescues her from further injury; 


but Isabel at the end has apparently : 
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resolved to stick to her bad bargain. 
Both exemplify a fine, if misdirected, 
loyalty: Milly leaves her money to Den- 
sher, and Isabel returns to Osmond. In 
both cases, American innocence is the 
dupe of European guile. 

In his last great ‘novel, James re- 
dresses the balance by giving a modi- 
cum of guile to his innocent Americans. 
Naive and unwary, the Ververs from 
American City have fallen into an ugly 
trap laid by two Europeanized Ameri- 
cans and an Italian nobleman, with the 
result that Maggie Verver’s husband, 
the Prince, and Mr. Verver’s wife, 
Charlotte Stant, have renewed a liai- 
son which antedates their marriages. 
Throughout the first half of The Gold- 
en Bowl, father and daughter are de- 
lightfully domestic and unsuspecting. 
In the second half, however—as if 
James were weary of having his high- 
minded Americans forever imposed up- 
on—the Ververs become shrewd and 
artful and prove to be more than a 
match for the intriguers. The Prince 
gains a new appreciation of Maggie; 
Charlotte, though still “splendid” as 
always, responds to the gentlest pull 
of Mr. Verver’s “string.” We applaud 
the victory of the Ververs. At the same 
time, we may regret the price of vic- 
tory when we compare Maggie with 
her predecessors; for Maggie is a less 
attractive figure than Isabel or Milly. 
With the addition of worldly wisdom 
and cunning, the brightness—the “di- 
vine innocence” which Howells rightly 
admired—has been dimmed. Possibly 
James meant to suggest, with mixed 
emotions, that it was time for Ameri- 
cans to “come of age.” The Ververs, 
at any rate, learned to play the game. 

In his essay on Emerson, James said: 
“The genius itself it seems to me im- 
possible to contest—I mean the genius 
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for seeing character as a real and su- 
preme thing.’ This statement gives us 
an important and neglected clue to the 
moral significance of many of James's 
works. James, like Emerson, believed 
that character is “‘a real and supreme 
thing.” The resolution of a novel tells 
us a good deal about the author's inten- 
tion, and the resolutions of the five 
major “international” novels turn upon 
the high moral principles of the Ameri- 
can protagonists*: Newman’s magnan- 
imity; Isabel Archer’s faithfulness to 
duty as she saw it; Strether’s clear per- 
ception of the only right course in a 
tangled situation; Milly Theale’s purity 
and benevolence, shaming the conspir- 
ators; the Ververs’ patient and success- 
ful effort toward the righting of an old 
wrong. In all of these instances James 
stands revealed as a moralist. 

In stressing the moral aspect, I have 
no intention of discounting other im- 
portant aspects of James. He became 
more and more engrossed, as every one 
knows, in matters of form and tech- 
nique. He never relinquished his belief 
that “it takes an old civilization to set 
a novelist in motion.’” But while culti- 
vating the art of the novel and main- 
taining his devotion to the “highly 
civilized,” he did not neglect moral 
values. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that he attached an almost Puritan im- 
portance to them. In the moral conflicts 
on his international stage, moreover, 
James represented Europe as productive 
of evil, and America, of good. He had 
an exalted opinion of the American 
character at its best. Indeed, where, 
outside of Emerson and Whitman, does 
one find such confidence in the high 
moral capacities of the American? 


*With the exception of The Spoils of Poynton, moral 
issues are not so decisive in the ‘‘English’’ novels of the 
middle period. 


Of Light and Shadow 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


Light is still there 
flowing 
far 
far 
from star and star 
red giant 
white dwarf 
almost cinder 
little gold sun 
Cepheus Andromeda Perseus 
Aldebaran Betelgeuse 
stars dying and born 
from womb 
to tomb 
from dark 
to spark 
a trillion 
how many quadrillion 
years 

the light shineth in darkness 
the light flows on 


Darkness is a lack 

of light 

black 

black 

a planet 

back to bask 

with noon 

the shadow thrown 

of man 

leaf 

moon 

astride the path 

of sun 

hands before the eyes 

a shoulder turning 

Light is still burning 
the darkness comprehendeth it not 

The light flows on 


Three Young Mexican Poets , 
Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


Mirror and Water 


ALI CHUMACERO 


In me your soul left only its cold image 

and left me to recall that once you were living; 
should I look in a mirror and find myself reflected 
there I find your eyes and your wax-like silence 
still as a fragment of choked-off breath, 

as if descending sands 

or a tumult of memories 

over my flesh might fall 

toward the glass in peaceful step. 

Do not leaves fall in autumn like long dead phrases 
and were not my eyes upon you roses 

drowned in your perfume? 


If you watch the water, watch 

my heart adorned with tombs 

beneath the waves that move it, 

blossoming among the ruins of your name, 
between losing itself in flowering or death 

like an eternal waiting or the lamentation 

of an impassible Adam once dreaming 

with you and your delusive Paradise. 

Because on watching your self against the water, 
you watch my thought in your soul suspended. 


Fragmento Amoroso 


ALBERTO QUINTERO ALVAREZ 


When they come to the city to study science, 

He watches them arrive and lets out a tragic burst of laughter. 

‘Now you are here!”’ he chokes and his laughter turns angry and his eyes be- 
come misted. 

“You have left Spring flung upon furrows deprived of seed.” 

Tomorrow’s rain shall come in vain and only form pools in forgotten river beds. 


be- 


ds. 


And the high and fragile birds of winter shall follow later, 

Proclaiming the misery of poplar and silence of dust. 

“And you here,” he laughs in a new and sorrowful mockery, 

“Studying the evident relation and formula 

To afterwards go forth and subdue her with the exactness and scorn of masters! 

You've left your patient animals to die; 

Their thirsty eyes were watching with the submissive silence of beasts, 

Restless the young crying sharply to drain their withered udders empty. 

Also, you’ve brought your suffering women 

So that tomorrow they may wait or beg on the sidewalks, 

carrying your sweet black-eyed child upon their shoulders. 

“Away with your deceit! Look at these dead! 

These all are dead that you see! 

And soon you shall find yourselves with them as brothers. 

See how they come and go, eager and sad, vagabonds like dogs in the market- 

lace, 

Nothing may be expected of them nor you, so long as you do not return to the 

Spring.” 


Poem 


NEFTALI BELTRAN 


Like a seeded pomegranate or an enormous mouth 

eating stars the universe was expanding 

before the first man seated forever in the middle 

and watching over the earth’s creation between clay fire 

and serpent fire between the hollows of eyes and the antennae 

of snails between sperm and virgin expressions 

between fiery roses and ashy camelias 

everything was taking form the voice itself silently silent 

and fruitful was now taking the form of roundness it has 

and only the shoulder was squarely square and joined because 

thus it was supporting all the weight of the world of the universe entire and the 
head as well 


Ah but it had nothing like the fluttering moths 

in full daylight because the Doric columns and arches 

were then like a pure slab of uncarved marble buried 

beyond the culture and civilizations that now 

are modernly archaic between arms and a glass of beer 

all that I might desire raising the banner of the world saying 
here O beautiful Tyrrhenian Sea where were you then? 


Only the red lilies remained intact 
when the first night fell. 


Poem 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


Now that experience elapse 

I can take up the year’s inordinate praise 
To bring my meaning to complete collapse: 
Love in particular lingering on the lip 
And friendship fertile to the fingertip, 
Fire of autumn oak fledge over the ridge 
Beside the cool long valley at its edge, 
For the individual is held in place 

By the concrete objects which have 

Him as their focus—break these 

And man is utterly destroyed 

And distributed as god. 


Perishable 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


The apple of the brain is balanced 

Upon that stem we call the spine: 

Neither the apple nor the stem is mine 
Supported by the bipod, duplicate thigh and leg 
Under the curved line of commerce 

Between quick split and head. 


The worms that eat into the apple 
Enlarge their worldly ends 

So that the rotten core engages 

All its abstract enemies and friends. 


Two defects look like ears, 

But skin shall be ripped from that fruit 
And all the arid universe absorb its juice 
And all its deadly denizens shall look 


Upon the thin fibres of feeling 
Interlocked and iuck, fever 
Which suddenly broke 


From the crown 
Through flesh 
To dust 

At its root. 


“Ank’hor Vat” 


DENIS DEVLIN 


The antlered forests 
Move down to the sea. 
Here the dung-filled jungle pauses 


Buddha has covered the walls of the great temple 
With the vegetative speed of his imagery 


Let us wait, hand in hand 


No Western god or saint 

Ever smiled with the lissom fury of this god 
Who holds in doubt 

The wooden stare of Apollo 

And our Christian crown of thorns: 


There is no mystery in the luminous lines 
Of that high, animal face; 

The smile, sad, humouring and equal 
Blesses without obliging 

Loves without condescension. 


The god, clear as spring-water 
Sees through everything, while everything 
Flows through him. 


A fling of flowers here 

Whose names I do not know, 
Downy, scarlet gullets 

Green legs yielding and closing 


While, at my mental distance from passion, 
The prolific divinity of the temple 
Is a quiet lettering on vellum. 


Let us lie down before him 
His look will be as oil on our bodies. 


The Wife of Bath’s Fourth Husband 
A Fragment 


Dedicated to the Memory of John Matthews Manly and Edith Rickert 


JosEPH Davip THOMAS 


HEERE FOLWEN THE WORDES OF THE 
WYVES FOURTHE HOUSBONDE OF BATHE 


To Sidyngborne we comen atte nyght, 

Ther soughte mete and plesaunce everich wyght, 
And at an hostelrye gan to pleyen, 
Of which I wol a murye tale seyen. 

Whanne erly roos the sonne, at daweninge, 

And leet the smale foules alle to singe, 

Up stirted Herry Bailly, our gode Hoost, 

In sherte long, as whit as any goost; 

And gan to crye aloud that it was dey, 

And reysen sluggard folk to take hire wey. 

So shortly, were we in the halle ycome, 

Ful nyne and twenty pilgrimes, alle and some, 
That wolden forth, to ryde upon our hors, 
—Whan in ther strood a man with mighty fors. 
Right stronge he spak, and loudly called for ale, 
But er he drank, he tourned deedly pale; 

Than cryed out, “Alas, and weilawey!” 

And fil upon his face, and gan to prey: 

“O God, who saved Jonas fro the fysshe, 
And tolde up thou wilt answer everich wysshe 
(Whoso in feith shal calle upon thy name), 
Now begge I trewely—Tak awey that dame: 
Ich meen that gat-tothed hagge, for by my lyf, 
She is noon oother than myn erstwhyl wyf! 

“For wostow well, that whanne ich erst was yong, 
I pleyed ful gaye, and therto daunced and song; 
And was a verray, parfit revelour— 

Until I loved this Alys, paramour. 
Housbondes thre she hadde at chirche er me, 
And afterward, I trowe, another thre; 

For she was alwey likerous, in sooth, 

And weel she boosted of hir coltes tooth. 

In greet delit I lived a month or two; 

But by my fey, so lived a cherl also, 


That somtyme was a clerk of Oxenford: 

He crep with myrie jape and swete word 

Into my lusty Alisounes grace— 

And lad me, moote I theen, the develes pace! 
And yit so stibourne was my Alison 

That if I pleyned, she wept and raged anon: 
She swor ich hadde, myself, a paramour— 
And youled doun hir synne with swich clamour. 

“So whan thise harlotes passede over see 
To Jersalem togedere, than, pardee, 

Ich wended from our toun of Bathe also. 
(And that, thou knost it wel, was long ago.) 
Methynketh that som povre wight fil deed, 
And in the erth was farsed in my steed; 

But wher in lawe I deyde or bee on lyve, 

Ich wil namo this Alisoun to wyve!”’ 

Thus spak the Wyves fourthe housbonde of Bathe, 
And bounded out the dore, and therto rathe; 
So faste he fledde, so swithe ygoon was he, 

—It was a dreem, so moot it thynken me. 
EXPLICIT 


The Airman 


Don DRENNER 


No man’s will but the shattering mind 
Has given man wings and the electric feet 
To disgrace time and obliterate the wind. 


The blunt hands mold the fragile wing, 
Suspend a spar with cloth, cemented; 
Removed glad nails from the hammer’s sting. 


A thousand pressures shaped the turbine’s wall 
For competition with the old diseased sun, 
To drive the blades of the siren’s wail. 


Each man’s enemy pushes the stick, turns the wheel 
That takes him driving through time and wind; 
And he is obliterated by the blunt hand’s steel. 


No one cries for the shattering mind: 
The wings and feet and lips and eyes 
Move finally: the ground is blind 


But takes the bones with no surprise. 


Winter Leaves 


SOPHIE HIMMELL 


Near the brown, 
The stolid wall, 
Pale leaves pivot, 
Wan leaves fall; 


Kissing the stone, 
They pause and cling, 
Each leaf a moth, 
Each a wing... 


Cling and fall, 

Reel and swoon, 
Each a shriveled 
Toy-balloon. 


Yellow, roan, 

And mottled-dust, 
They reel with every 
Windy gust, 


Beneath the oaks 
That stand unbent 
Like lovers grown 
Indifferent. 


Indian Bird 


ROLAND RYDER-SMITH 


Then lost on that bleak height 
Tongued thunder spoke, 

Sent hurtling echoes down the dark. 
My mind awoke. 


Twin vision saw a giant form, fledged 
With stormcloud, yawn 

At timid stars with hungering beak, 
Then gulp them down. 


As sudden claws of lightning ripped 
The night apart, 

The tip of one rain-dripping wing 
Jostled my heart. 


A Dutch Cut 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


HEN Tony Pasco got that 

\ \ scalp disease no one thought 
of blaming the barber. Peo- 

ple just put it down to natural dirt, be- 
cause Tony’s stepmother, the widow 
Pasco, never paid any attention to him, 
and never even made him wash. Then 
I got the itch, and afterwards, Tom 
Gurton, the postmaster’s son, broke out 
with it. Tom was an awful Jonah, all 
right, always getting the rest of us into 
trouble. The worst was that Mabel 
Pruett, the school-teacher, boarded 


right in the family, and, of course, she 
had to go and report everything about 
the itch to Doctor Donaldson, the 
County Health Officer. 


Doctor Donaldson came all the way 
over from Arcadia, the County Seat of 
Sequoia County, to scold Jack Foley for 
using the same clippers on human 
heads that he used on mangy dogs. 
Jack said he must of got the clippers 
mixed up somehow, but he’d be more 
careful in the future. At least, that’s 
what Doctor Donaldson told my father 
when he came in our drug store. I don’t 
know why those two had to laugh so 
hard; that itch wasn’t any joke. 

While the summer got hotter, my 
hair got longer. At first, I never paid 
any attention, but when it began to 
hang down in back, I got scared less 
my parents would make me go to Mrs. 
Daly for a Dutch Cut. The Judge’s 
wife just loved to make a little gentle- 
man out of you by trimming your hair 
that way. Besides she got fifty cents 
for doing it, though Judge Daly said 
she only did it “out of courtesy.” Any- 


way, I was pretty scared to see how 
many of our gang were already going 
round with those baby-girl Dutch Cuts. 
It made me kind of sick at the stomach 
to see how awful silly they all looked. 
Why, half the boys in Butte City were 
so shamed of their sissy hair that they 
spent most of the time just sneaking 
round in alleys and brush. The worst 
was that in two weeks school would be 
opening up, and no mistake. 

I knew my mother would make me 
get a hair-cut before then. Of course, 
she wouldn’t even dream of letting me 
go near the regular barber. It takes 
people longer than three months to for- 
get the mange. Only hardy pioneers, 
who didn’t care, still went to Jack 
Foley. I wished my parents would let 
me go over to Pineville, where grown 
men like my father went to get their 
hair cut. Nobody ever thought of tak- 
ing the same trouble for a boy. 

It was just as I thought. The Satur- 
day before school opened, my father 
called me into the back room of our 
drug store and said, “Now, Jimmy, 
you've got to make up your mind to 
let Mrs. Daly cut your hair. I can’t have 
you waiting on customers with that 
ragged warlock hanging down in your 
eyes. It’s bad for business.” 

. +. oe 

“That’s enough, Jimmy! Here’s fifty 
cents. Run along now, Mrs. Daly is ex- 
pecting you. Mother has told her you 
are coming.” 

I slumped out of the store and down 
Main Street, kicking at stones buried 
in the hot, white dust. But no matter 
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how I dawdled and idled and went 
round-about town, I couldn’t seem to 
get rid of the time somehow, and only 
ended up by coming out, plump, right 
in front of Judge Daly’s house. I might 
not of gone in even then if Martha 
Daly hadn’t been out in the front yard 
calling her cat. I had sense enough to 
dodge behind a eucalyptus tree, but she 
had spied me. “I see you, James Tuck- 
er,” she called in her high, shrill voice. 
“You come right in here, young man!” 

There wasn’t any use of hiding from 
Mrs. Daly after that. Without even 
bothering to close the front gate be- 
hind me, I followed her round the 
house while she kept calling her cat, 
“Here, Turk! Here, pussy!” 

When we got round in back, and 
Turk still hadn’t shown up, she asked 
me if I'd seen him anywhere round 
town. 

“No mam,” I said. “I saw Deacon 
Pidgin’s cat though.” 

Mrs. Daly gave kind of a sigh. ““Now 
if Turk were only like the Deacon's 
cat. But he isn’t. He’s lazy as all get 
out, that’s what he is! I declare this 
house is just infested with rats! Take 
my oath on it, that’s one I just heard 
scratching in the pantry. Where’s my 
Turk?” 

I could of told Mrs. Daly that rats 
don’t prowl round in broad daylight, 
but what was the use. The Judge’s 
wife was so thin and high strung and 
had such sharp ears, that she just had 
to stretch any noise, like wall paper 
crackling, into a rat. I wasn’t going to 
answer back. I had a big favor to ask 
her. 

After getting up in that tall chair in 
the kitchen, and sitting down on the 
board across the arms of it, I sort of 
wrenched round towards Mrs. Daly, 
who was sizing up my hair, and gulped 


out, “Please, mam, just cut it natural, 
I don’t want any Dutch Cut. I don't 
want you going to any trouble like that. 
It’s all right just to trim it off close.” 

“Why, bless you, child! It won't be 
any trouble at all!” 

“But, mam...” 

‘There, there. I know. You want to 
spare me pains. I appreciate it too. But 
I’m not that kind, my son. “Work worth 
doing at all is work worth doing well,’ 
has always been Martha Daly's motto. 
You just remember that, young man, 
and you'll be a joy to your parents and 
succeed in life. Yes, sir, you won't know 
yourself when I get through with you. 
You see, you're a special case, helping 
your father in the store the way you 
do, waiting on customers and the like. 
I owe it to the general public to see 
that when you go out of here, you go 
out a new and shining young man!” 

Of course I felt awful, and I watched 
with kind of a sinking at the stomach, 
while Mrs. Daly went over to the shelf 
and picked out a big, new, glittering 
pair of scissors. Then I got mad. She 
wasn’t going to make any sissy out of 
me! 

Without hardly thinking, I jumped 
up in my seat all of a sudden, like a 
beetle had pinched me, and shouted 
out, “Oh, look! There’s a rat!” 

“Glory me! Where?” squeaked out 
Mrs. Daly, spinning round. 

“There!” I shouted, pointing to the 
half opened pantry door. 

“Quick! The broom!” Mrs. Daly 
gasped out. 

In about two shakes I was out of 
that chair, and grabbing the broom 
from the corner, tore for the pantry. 
I beat that pantry so hard with the 
broom that jelly glasses rattled on the 
shelves, and flour dust flew out every- 
where when I banged into a bag in the 
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corner. By then I really thought I'd 
seen that rat, and I was just stooping 
over to drag away a sack of potatoes 
from where it might be hiding, when 
I] almost bumped into Mrs. Daly. She 
was standing over me with a pretty 
hard look in her eyes, and her lips were 
set awful tight. 

“That will be just about enough of 
this foolishness, James Tucker,” she 
grated out. “I don’t believe you saw a 
rat at all!” 

I gave a gulp. “I. . . I thought I saw 
one, mam.”’ 

“Thinking is not seeing!” said Mrs. 
Daly in a sharp tone. “You just climb 
right back into that chair, young man!” 
Now I knew I was in for it! 

Martha Daly was so upset by that 
rat that her hand trembled when she 
started to comb down my hair for cut- 
ting. She dropped the comb twice, and 
after that she bore down real hard like 
currying a horse. It hurt when she hit 
snags, but I didn’t yell because it wasn’t 
manly to do it in front of a woman. 
Then I got an idea. The next time she 
struck a snarl I yelled good and loud. 

“What's the matter now? Another 
rat biting you?” 

“No mam,” I blubbered out. “It’s 
my mange! It hurts!” 

“Your mange! Why, I thought you 
were over that long ago!” 

“Well... It hurts...” 

“We'll see about that,” said Martha 
Daly in a sour tone. Then she took holt 
of my top knot and pulled it this way 
and that trying to get a peek at my 
scalp. “Humph!” she said at last, “I 
don’t see anything but a few, little, 
— marks where scabs have come 
off.” 

“Yes’m! That’s it, mam!” I blurted 
out. “It’s the scars! They hurt awful 
bad! I don’t think I can stand to have 


my hair cut today, mam!” 

“Rubbish!” snorted out Judge Daly’s 
wife. Then after a minute, she said 
more kindly like, ““Why, bless you, 
child! Scars don’t hurt! Mercy me, no! 
Why, if scars hurt the whole world 
would be just one big wail and moan!” 

I couldn’t think of anything more to 
say, so Martha Daly began her snip- 
ping. It was just like a woman to snip 
your hair off little by little that way, 
and take all year to do it. I didn’t see 
why she couldn’t cut off big hunks at 
a time like barber Foley. After about 
a million months of snipping, combing, 
patting and tucking, she stopped for a 
minute, like to get her breath back, and 
cooed out, “There! How sweet you do 
look, child!” Then she went and got 
a hand mirror to prove it. “Now don’t 
you look the little gentleman!” 

One peep at that Dutch Cut was 
plenty. It was enough to make anybody 

ag. 
“Why, what’s wrong, child?” said 
the Judge’s wife. “Don’t you like it?” 

I didn’t see any use of trying to tell 
her. All I could do was just sit there, 
feeling sort of numb like. 

“James Tucker! Will you answer me? 
Is there anything the matter with that 
beautiful hair-cut?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I gulped out. I 
wished she'd leave me alone for a min- 
ute, till I got used to it enough to get 
down and go. Like when you want to 
feel of a sore spot to make sure it’s 
still there, I reached up and touched 
the side of my head. It was plain luck 
I happened to do it. Martha Daly 
couldn’t keep from putting a fancy 
touch to everything. 

“So that’s it!” she said in a sharp 
tone. “It’s a little uneven on the right 
side, isn’t it?” 

Only the thought of any more hair 
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cutting was so bad that I started to 
jump down. Then I saw the worried 
look on Mrs. Daly's face, and all of a 
sudden I got an idea. I settled back. 

“Yes'm. It’s pretty long on that side, 
all right. Maybe if you'd just cut off a 
little...” 

“Why of course, child!’ said the 
Judge’s wife, without giving me a 
chance to finish. “ ‘Perfect or nothing,’ 
that’s always been Martha Daly’s mot- 
to... Mercy me!” 

After she finished snipping she asked 
me to look again. To tell the truth I 
couldn’t see anything wrong with that 
cut, but I had to take the chance. ‘““Now 
the other side’s too long!” 

Mrs. Daly gave me a funny look, 
and sounded kind of quavery when she 
said, “Why, I don’t see there’s any- 
thing the matter with it, child! Look 
again, do!” 

All I could think of was to make a 
face at myself in the glass. It worked. 

“Well... now ... Maybe it is a 
little long on that side,” said the Judge’s 
wife in a trembly tone. From the way 
her hand shook when she started to 
trim again, I could tell she was pretty 
flustered. The next time she held up 
the glass, even I could see that now the 
right side really was longer than the 
left. I guess she must of known too, 
because when I gave sort of a sniff, 
she snatched that glass away in a hurry 
and said in a husky tone, “Well! I 
can’t fool with it all day, son! You'll 
just have to go as you are! I'll only 
charge thirty-five cents instead of the 
regular fifty!” 

I felt pretty bad all right, but there 
wasn’t anything left to do except get 
down out of that chair and go as I was. 
Mrs. Daly gave me fifteen cents change 
back from the fifty cent piece, and I 
started for the door. Then, right with 


my hand on the doorknob too, some. 
thing made me turn round and grumble 
out, “Thanks, Mrs. Daly. Only I don’t 
know what my mother is going to say 
when she sees how uneven it is!” 

“Wait!” said the Judge’s wife in a 
sharp tone. “You come right back here, 
James Tucker! I’m going to trim that 
hair even or perish in the attempt!” 

I didn’t waste a second jumping back 
into the chair. 

It was just like I thought. By that 
time Martha Daly was so nervous she 
couldn’t get that Dutch Cut right to 
save herself. Little by little my hair 
kept getting shorter. I was starting to 
feel awfully tired and cramped through, 
from sitting there so long. It must of 
been a crick in my back that made me 
jetk over all of a sudden, towards the 
Judge’s wife. Anyway, next thing | 
knew, those big shears had gone and 
closed with a snap that just missed 
clipping off the top of my ear and 
took off a big hunk of hair at the same 
time. 

-‘“Mercy me!” Mrs. Daly cried out, 
throwing up her hands. “Now look 
what you've gone and done!” 

I had to hug myself, and I didn’t 
need the looking glass either to tell 
that a huge, jagged cut had been taken 
out of the right side. Now she’d have 
to trim everything down to match it. 
But all I said was, “O, that’s all right, 
mam. It'll grow out again. I guess I'll 
go now... 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!’ 
snap out the Judge’s wife. “You 


deliberately spoiled that beautiful hait- 
cut of mine. Now you're going to take 
the consequences.” 

Then she grabbed me so tight by the 
top knot that tears smarted out of my 
eyes. But I didn’t care. Those shears 
were sawing away just like a planing 
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mill, and my hair was all falling down 
on the floor. 

“There! You bad boy! Just take a 
look at what a fright you are!” said 
Mrs. Daly, shoving the hand mirror 
right under my nose. I could of 
whooped with joy. My head looked 
just like a bristly bullet. Jack Foley 
couldn’t of done any better if he'd 
practised a thousand years. “Thanks, 


mam,” I blurted out, jumping down 
from the chair. 

“Thanks, nothing!” said Judge Daly’s 
wife, in a grating tone. “Here’s your 
thirty-five cents! I don’t take money 
for bad work!” 

I didn’t see why she was so mad. 
Anyway I just couldn’t help letting out 
a loud whoop soon as I hit the air out- 
side. I certainly felt light and free. 


Frontier — Africa 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


Though sand and swampcrust bloom 
With docile rose and corn 

Where pilgrim foot plods doom 
To vested sedge and thorn, 
Though geometric dreams 

In steel and marble rise 

Where over tethered streams 
Strange grey wings carve the skies, 
One desert blisters, still 

Pristine to caravan: 

No nomad fares to till 

The wilderness of man. 

Here sick fruit burns in bud 

And petals desiccate 

Along the vandal blood 

In the salt heart of hate. 

Still through brain’s Congo whines 
The red tom-tom of war; 

Still mats of jangled vines 

Blear the long-risen star. 

Mind's self-encysted fen 

Bides virgin till love sows 
Unjungled hearts of men 

With germ of corn and rose. 


Winter Morning 
C. J. STEVENS 


. Six white pigeons in a cloud-grey sky 
(winging shapes in a misty sky) 
swarm of sparrows on the snow-spread yard 
(scattered spots in the lambent yard) 


Skeleton trees and roof-tops covered 
(muffled by snow with silence covered) 
cinder paths and sidewalks covered 
(stilled by snow and softly covered) 


Six white pigeons in a cloud-grey sky 

(wheel of wings and lost in the sky) 
swarm of sparrows on the snow-spread yard 
(sudden whir and out of the yard) 


Earth is caught in a veil of white 
(frozen globe in a space of white) 


Words for Similar Ears 


GORDON H. FELTON 


These are words spoken for similar ears: 

the yesterday-listening minds refuse to think 
these words to definition; for time has walked 
with us and held our fingers as we wrote, 

and stopped our memories from haunting us. 


Silence has not betrayed our lips: 

words wander out onto the pages with confusion 
and sink into the eyes of present circumstance; 
the tumult of the minds today releases fear, 

to spill its poison over hungry mouths. 


Who will conceal the meanings of our dreams? 
There is no single praise to welcome words 

that emphasize the abstract knowledge we defy: 
the similar ears will listen: understand: 

and throw away their proud decisions to our ears. 


1+1=5 


ALVARO YUNQUE 
Translated by Rachel Loughridge 


"The child is the interpreter of the 
people.” —Michelet 


tween Fortin Roca and Las An- 

gustias. The Patagonian sun, a 
fierce sun, the only kind there is in this 
country, was sinking behind some low 
hills but still reflecting on the road that 
lay through the saltpeter fields. Cold 
and lonely. And windy, for without 
wind there is no such thing as Pata- 
gonia. In the midst of such silence the 
wind becomes a comrade, and by shak- 
ing the bushes and low trees makes you 
feel that you are not completely alone 
on the wide saltpeter road. Nor was 
I. I heard a ‘‘ss-ss-t!” I looked around 
inquiringly . . . An owl, perhaps. I 
started on, but there was another ‘‘ss- 
ss-t!”” this time accompanied by a hv- 
man voice. 

“Say, mister!” 

I stopped. Suddenly over the edge 
of the steep irrigation canal that ran 
beside the road appeared a head. There 
about two rods from me a human being 
climbed out and stood erect. As he 
moved toward me, I observed him: 
short and broad-shouldered, wearing a 
beret pulled down to his eyebrows with 
long locks of hair sticking out on the 
sides, dressed in thick boots and any 
kind of old clothes, including three 
short coats, pulled on one over the 
other. All of them had certainly been 
given him; none of them fitted. In his 
tight hand he carried a dangerous- 
looking club. Stealthily I raised my 


I WAS walking along the road be- 


hand to the trigger of my indispensable 
revolver. Only when he had moved to 
within two yards of me could I tell by 
his beardless face that the person ap- 
proaching was a boy. 

“Good afternoon, mister...” he 
said, his flutelike, girlish voice con- 
trasting markedly with his appearance, 
and as he spoke, he raised the beret 
from his eyes. 

“Good afternoon,” I replied. 

“Pardon me for stopping you,” he 
whimpered, “but would you have some 
spare change for a hungry boy?” 

“No,” I answered him bluntly. 

I stood, looking at his eyes, large 
blue eyes, but so expressionless that 
they gave his white face an air of per- 
petual bewilderment. 

The boy remained serious and un- 
changed. He did not smile nor lighten 
in any way the situation. I waited for 
him to speak. Calmly and gravely, with 
a trace of amusement, he said: 

“I am used to such replies, a little 
...a little . . .”—he looked for the ad- 
jective, and, when he finally found it, 
accentuated the bit of amusement in his 
voice—‘‘to replies that are a little im- 
polite.” 

I do not know why, as I looked at 
that boy, no more than fourteen or fif- 
teen years old at the most, I felt a 
strange, unaccustomed need to show 
myself unfriendly and harsh to him. I 
asked him, “You are a_ professional 
beggar?” 

He did not answer my question. 
Gravely and calmly, as before, he be- 
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gan a story: 

“Day before yesterday a pretty thing 
happened in one of the streets of 
Buenos Aires. You can read about it in 
the papers for the 10th of August. You 
don’t read the police news? I do. I al- 
ways do. It is the most interesting thing 
in the papers. There you can learn what 
men are like. But this is what I was 
going to tell you: Nahuel Huapi, a 
man eighty years old, retired, was walk- 
ing along the street when a beggar 
asked him for money, a beggar still 
young, forty-five years old, and able to 
work. The old fellow probably thought 
what a retired man always thinks: “Why 
doesn’t this fellow go to work instead 
of begging?’ And he answered the 
beggar firmly, as you have just an- 
swered me, ‘No!’ Then the beggar hit 
him on the head and escaped. Quite a 
pretty tale, no?” 

I understood. I leaped forward, 
snatched the club from him and threw 
it far away into the canal. And I stood 
watching him. He did not change his 
expression that time either. He went 
over to the canal, looked into it, and 
said: 

“Still lucky! There it is. When the 
water goes down, I'll get it. I need that 
club badly. When you're begging in 
lonely parts like these with everyone 
carrying arms, a club like that is very 
useful. Not that I am going to strike 
the people who don’t give me anything. 
I am not so dumb as that. But people 
are more willing to give to those they 
fear than to those they pity. Pity is a 
kind of scorn.’ 

The fellow had begun to interest me. 
I decided to talk with him. 

“Neither from fear nor scorn,” I said 
to him, holding out a handful of coins. 

He accepted them with the same in- 
difference as my previous words and 


deeds. He mumbled, “Thanks. May 
God reward you, if you happen to still 
believe in God . 

I smiled. “And } you?” 

“I believe in anit It is safer. Those 
who believe in God trust other men. | 
expect nothing from anyone but my- 
self.” 

“Nevertheless, I have just. . .” 

He did not let me finish. “You have 
given me that money because I am who 
I am. Anyone else hearing your ‘No!’ 
would have gone away. I stayed. And 
you had to give me what you had re- 
fused me before.” 

He underlined the had, forcibly. | 
agreed with him. “That is true, young 
fellow. You are not like the other boys 
of your age. How old are you, fifteen?” 

“Only thirteen, but most people take 
me for older than I am. Because I have 
lived a great deal, a great deal in a few 
years.” 

“If you don’t mind, let’s walk along 
together. One freezes standing still in 
this wind. I live on the farm right at 
the bend in the road. If you oor like 
to eat and sleep there tonight . . 

“No. I know the owner, an Asdalus 
ian who writes poetry. And I don't 
much care for him. The fellow isn’t 
bad, but he’s always advising me and 
offering me work. I don’t want work, 
and I; don’t need advice. With my thir- 
teen years I know more about life than 
he does with his forty. Why should | 
go to work? To own that farm, which 
he can hardly keep, and work every 
day like a slave. What's the use? 
Freight costs and competition take 
everything he makes. I’ve seen him sell 
apples big as children’s heads for two 
cents a pound. Now he has to pull up 
his vines and plant alfalfa because wine 
turns sour on his hands when there is 
no one to sell it to. And still he keeps 
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advising people to work! I'll go with 
you as far as the fence of his farm and 
then I'll go back for my club. That 
hardworking Andalusian is one of those 
who think 1 and 1 are 2. I belong to 
those who add up life this way, 1 and 
1 are 3. Look, mister, in life there are 
three choices: work, steal, or beg. Let 
those who think 1 + 1 = 2 work, 
those who think that 1 + 1 = 3 steal 
or beg. But stealing when you're poor- 
ly dressed is dangerous. I prefer to beg. 
When I can go around dressed like a 
cabinet member in a tall silk hat, I shall 
steal. In the meantime I beg. It is safer 
and it brings in more.” 

As he walked I watched him out of 
the corner of my eye. With his clear, 
expressionless eyes fixed far away and 
high, on the tops of the poplar trees 
that lined the road, he went on talking: 
“I never knew my parents. I lived with 
my grandmother and my aunt until a 
few months ago. My aunt is one of 
those who believe too much in God. All 
day long they are with God, and they 
love no one but God. For man they 
have no use. My aunt hates human be- 
ings. As for me, I don’t pray nor be- 
lieve in God because my aunt believes. 
If those who believe in God are all like 
her . . . Anyway, one night I tied some 
things together and disappeared. I left 
a note saying I was going north to 
Cordoba. Then I set out toward the 
south. How? Walking. Walking gives 
you an appetite, and it’s fine to be 
hungry when you know you are sure of 
getting something to eat.” 

“But you...” 

“I?” he interrupted me again. “How 
could I not be sure of something to eat 
if I am a beggar? Those who work 
might be uncertain, those who rob 
sometimes not sure, but we who beg 
always eat.” 


“And you're not ashamed to beg?” 

“Ashamed? I think you must be an- 
other one of those who think that 
1+1= 2.” 

“You think there’s a future in your 
job?” 

“I should say so! Read La Nacién 
for Sunday, January 3. In fact, here is 
the clipping.”” And from the pocket of 
one of his coats he pulled out a note- 
book stuffed with clippings from news- 
papers. “Listen: 

Hippolyte Vitasse was arrested after having 
been proved to be a beggar. In his posses- 
sion was found a memorandum book. In it 
were found such interesting items as the 


following: Monday, passable. 37 francs, 
25 centimes. 


So! What workingman draws a day's 
wages like that? And then people ad- 
vise you to work! Listen: 


Tuesday, fairly good. 47 francs, 50 centimes. 


Do you get it? That in the middle of 
the depression when men out of work 
were dying from hunger! Listen to this 
one: 


Wednesday, bad. Too much competition, 21 
francs, 70. 


What do you say to that? Earning 21 
francs, 7000, didn’t seem much to him! 
There’s still more: 


Thursday, excellent. 52 francs, 10. 


Ah, ha! Work! Let those work who 
think that 1 + 1 = 2. From my ex- 
perience with life I know that there 
are two arithmetics, one for the stupid 
and one for the others like me and 
this Hippolyte Vitasse who allowed 
himself the luxury of one day each 
week for rest. So what? Working- 
men’s wives have a chance to rest? 
Don’t they have to scrub and cook 
every day? But this kind of thing 
doesn’t happen only in Europe, espec- 
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ially in old Europe; here in America, 
young America, in Argentina, in Buenos 
Aires itSelf it happens. Look!” From 
the inside coat he pulled out another 
notebook stuffed with clippings from 
newspapers. “Look at this one from 
Critica for Monday, January 25, 1937. 
Here is the picture of the hero. See how 
pleasant he looks with his white beard, 
his wise face, his intelligent eyes. His 
name is Julian Grand. He was arrest- 
a 

This time I interrupted him: “But 
have you noticed that all the beggars 
land in jail in the end?” 

“So what? .. . For a while! Then 
they get out, and the money they have, 
they have. No one can take it away 
from them. It is private property!’ he 
exclaimed sententiously, with an em- 
phasis that seemed to me ironical. ““To 
Julian Grand, to Hippolyte Vitasse, to 
the Russian, La Chancha, to these and 
other beggars happens what happens 
to just as many merchants involved in 
tricky deals. Away to jail! Dishonored! 
But afterwards? They won't be in jail 
all their lives. Free again, they find 
themselves wealthy, and with capital, 
honor returns . . . But listen to what it 
says about Julian Grand, a swell guy: 
His hair was shaved, disclosing a scar on 
his head; so it was discovered he had been 


in the army. His earnings varied between 
10 and 15 pesos a day. 


You try working and see when you get 
a chance to earn 10 pesos a day! Once 
he collected 514 pesos in two days! . . . 
Ah, ha! There’s a man who knew how 
to do business. The reporters on the 
case fainted with envy when they heard 
that, and so did the policemen. And do 
you know how much that beggar had 
saved ? Listen: 


In the National Bank of Argentina, 11,422 
pesos; in the Bank of London and South 


America, 10,000 pesos; in a branch of that 


bank, 5,326 s; in the Bank of Galicia 
and Buenos Aires, 7 pesos, 25 centavos; in 
the Bank of France and Rio de la Plata, 
10,000 pesos . . . 


Have you added them? Put in the 
514 pesos which they found on him, 
the results of two days of work. To- 
tal: 37,289 pesos, 25 centavos! What 
do you say to that? And without 
having to sweat much, or put up 
with a boss, or punch a time clock! 
That fellow knew that 1 + 1 = 3, and 
not 2, as those who work suppose, those 
who trust in the justice of God, and 
talk of being ashamed! 37,289 pesos, 
25 centavos, just for having exposed 
himself to being told ‘No!’ now and 
then by a man slightly . . . slightly im- 
polite! And the statements made by a 
guy like that? Listen: ‘I am rich, I only 
beg because it entertains me.’ Begging 
is a very entertaining sport. You get 
some exercise, you see a lot of things, 
you find many kinds of dispositions, 
you have your disappointments—the 
fellow who works has more!—but you 
have not a little satisfaction when in- 
stead of 5 centavos you get a peso... 
And what satisfaction does the man 
who works get? The unexpected is what 
brings satisfaction. The fellow who 
works knows that if he earns 2 pesos 
a day for six days’ work he will get 
12 pesos. Not a centavo more, although 
he may have put all his energy into the 
job. The boss always counts: 1 + 1 = 
2; here is what you have earned. On 
the other hand, the beggar never knows 
how much he will make in any one day, 
and at the end of the week if he has 
been clever and knows how to use his 
tongue and roll his eyes, he will be able 
to add 1 + 1= 3... I'm getting 
enough together to go to Buenos Aires. 
I think I will get along all right. My 
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pale face, my hungry-looking eyes, my 
weak voice, and my imagination that 
can think up stories . . . As soon as I 
have enough for the trip, I am going. 
Here,” he struck his pockets, “I have 
collected the ee of lots of oth- 
ers; it ought to be good for something. 
According to Julian Grand, begging is 
a profitable business. Once the Russian, 
La Chancha, the famous millionaire 
beggar, proposed to him that they be 
partners. But La Chancha was stingy, 
he lived on garbage and slept in door- 
ways. Julian Grand took better care of 
himself; he had a room in an inn, and 
now and then he treated himself to a 
steak. One mustn’t be too optimistic. 
If you fall ill, you lose workingdays; 
if you die, you don’t have time to get 
a fortune. It must be great to have lots 
of money and to keep on getting a 
charitable coin from those who think 
that 1 + 1 = 2! Ha!” 

We had now reached the farm where 
I was staying. 

“What is your name?” I asked him. 

“Boniface.” 

“Your last name?” 

“Do you think that for the few coins 
you gave me you have the right to de- 
mand excessive confidences from me? 
I earned what you gave me. How did 
I earn it? Find out for yourself! While 
to anyone else you would have given 
10 centavos, to me you gave—let’s 
see—10 ... 20... 80 centavos, and 
you have let night catch you here while 
you listened to me talk . . . Why? Be- 
cause I am who I am!” 

It was true that night had fallen. 
The moon, shining on the saltpeter of 
the road, flooded everything with a soft 
clearness. I invited him again to come 
in. 

“What a prospect! I don’t like to 
spend much time with the same people. 


If I have stayed with you, it is because 
you don’t give me advice and you talk 
little. You keep quiet and listen. The 
Andalusian owner of this farm is just 
the opposite, he loves to talk. His wife 
is the principal of a school and she 
treats me like one of the pupils . . . You 
see now? Since she is a teacher and she 
learned that 1 + 1 = 2, she goes on 
teaching that 1 + 1 = 2. It makes me 
laugh to see people who think they can 
teach because they can repeat what 
they learned. O.K., that’s enough. Give 
me another handful of money and I'll 
go. 
“Do you think I am made of 
money ?”’ 

“You look like a city man. Your 
hands aren’t those of a farmer.” 

“I see you are a good observer.” 

“What do you do?” 

“I write.” 

‘Newspaper man?” 

“Sometimes. I also write stories. You, 
for instance, are a type out of which 
one could make a rather entertaining 
story.” 

“And do you make anything in that 
job?” 

“Less than a beggar does, certainly.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be hard for me to 
have more money than you.” 

“Not at all. Let’s see. How much 
have you?” I took out my wallet. 

We counted. “I,” I said, “have 8 


S. 

“Ha, ha! I,” said the boy, and it was 
the first time I had seen him smile, 
“have 59 pesos, 80 centavos.” 

“But you have more than enough for 
the trip.” 

“Yes, I am leaving on the morning 
train for Buenos Aires. However, I 
wasn't going to go with just enough. 
No one knows what might happen. Life 
has surprises.” 
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“Are you going first class or second ?” 

“Second, of course! I’ve only just be- 
gun, I can’t be giving myself luxuries.” 

“Why don’t you travel for nothing 
like the tramps, and hide in the bag- 
gage cars?” 

“Because I am not a tramp. I want 
to make a future for myself. I’m not 
disillusioned about life, nor defeated.” 

“Where are you going to eat and 
sleep tonight?” 

“Over there in a dugout. I have my 
bag with a half a chicken, bread and 
apples in it. More than one working- 
man would be glad to have the meal I 
got for nothing. As for sleeping, you 
can sleep very comfortably in that dug- 
out among the weeds. The wind to- 
night is from the west and my dugout 
faces the north. Aren’t you going to 
give me one peso before I leave?” 

“And you're going away like that 
without even shaking hands? Haven't 
I been kind to listen to you without 
giving you advice?” 

“Bah! Neither kind nor unkind. Peo- 
ple pass by me; if they give me some- 
thing, fine; if they give me nothing, too 
bad. But they go on. Everybody goes 
on, and goodbye!” 

“I'm going to be here a couple of 
weeks more, and then I am going back 
to Buenos Aires. Why don’t you come 
and see me? Do you want my name 
and address?” 

“If you want to give them to me...” 

I took out paper and pencil, and 
wrote them down. He put the paper 
away without reading it, completely in- 
different. I took his hand, “Well, boy, 
so long.” 

He let his hand lie limply in mine. 
Pressing it, I tried to transmit to him 
my sympathy. He let his hand be 
shaken, without any response, as if in 
a hurry to get away from my effusive- 
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ness. He was already turning his back 
on me when I took out my wallet. He 
brightened again. 

“I am going to give you a peso,” | 
said, “but you will have to tell me 
something more about your life.” 

“What?” 

“The times you have stolen.” 

“I have never been a thief.” 

“I do not believe you. Before being 
a beggar you probably had to work, 
but between working and begging 
comes stealing. One is always a thief 
before being a beggar.” 

‘Always? You also learned a form- 
ula and repeat it, 1 + 1 = 2. I never 
worked, because my grandmother and 
my aunt belonged to a soldier’s family 
and had a pension. I did not need to 
work. I was going to school. As for 
stealing...” 

As he stopped, hesitating about con- 
fiding in me, I held out the peso. He 
gtabbed it and said: “I will tell you. | 
have never stolen, although once I al- 
most did. Do you know what? You 
probably think it was bread because | 
was dying of hunger. No, that would 
be the way of the 1 + 1 = 2 people. 
My story is more interesting. I wanted 
to steal a lottery ticket. I thought that 
if I could get 100,000 pesos. . . I 
would have had enough to buy it, but 
winning the lottery that way isnt 
worth anything; it is 1 + 1 = 2. To 
win with a stolen ticket would certainly 
have been 1 + 1 = 3. Don’t you think 
so? I watched a little shop that sold 
tickets, and figured out what I needed 
to do. One evening after dark, taking 
advantage of one of the moments in 
which the woman in charge had gone 
into the other room to hear the radio, 
I went in. I was already behind the 
counter and about to break the glass 
when a man came in on business. Life's 
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surprises! He turned out to be a son of 
the proprietor, just home from Europe. 
What do you say to that? This man 
had come from Europe expressly for 
the purpose of making me lose in that 
deal. No? You, or any of those who 
think that 1 + 1 = 2, would say that 
God had sent him. I think it was 
coincidence. Anyone who reads police 
news as I do, knows that life is full of 
the strange, the absurd, the unforeseen 
... There are one hundred men struck 
by automobiles, buses and streetcars. 
Ninety of them are saved. One man 
slips on a banana peel and strikes the 
base of his skull on the sidewalk. He 
dies. What do you say about that?” 
“Get on with your story. You would 
make a bad storyteller. You lose the 
thread of the action while you go off 
on pseudophilosophical ramblings. Go 
on, tell your story.” 
“The man came in and was not sur- 
prised to see me there. The woman 
came out, other women and men, there 
were embraces and kisses. I would have 
liked to get out but I could not. Finally 
they realized that I was there. They 
asked me who I was, what I wanted. 


I made myself look as innocent as 
sible and my voice as humble as pos- 
sible, and since I have the eyes of a 
lamb and an unhappy voice, they be- 
lieved me. I asked them for something 
to eat, three days without having tast- 
ed a mouthful, I told them. I almost 
had indigestion with all they gave me. 
They tried to compel me to stay there 
to sleep. I did not say no, but while 
they were busy, I escaped. And I es- 
caped thinking, ‘If when I am a false 
beggar they treat me that way, I prefer 
to be a real beggar. Since then, I have 
never once wanted to steal. I have 
known some of the robbers who wan- 
der about Patagonia. What a life they 
have! They make me sorry for them, 
I assure you. To live as they do, inse- 
cure, frightened . . . Work is almost 
preferable! And now I really am going. 
I'm rather sleepy.” 

He moved off without a word, with- 
out shaking hands. From a couple of 
rods away, he turned toward me where 
I stood pensively watching him, and 
shouted: 

“You see, mister, 1 + 1 = 3. Ha!” 

And he turned his back on me. 


Kaw at Moonrise 


WILL GIBSON 


Quietly, languid as death, and green to the west 
with light’s memory, spendless the river 

travels in evening calm to the bridge waiting mute 
as decay, and flows blackly east in quest 


of the mother, where giant as doom in the air, near 
to earth, the moon, ripe and heavy, rides 

like a ruin: mindless the night is grave and serene, 
and O heart allay: here is nothing to fear. 


An Experiment in Criticism 


CARL GRABO 


HE French novelist, Zola, em- 
ulating the empirical practices 
of science, sought to bring to 
the writing of fiction the same accuracy 
of method requisite to laboratory ex- 
periment, with results equally depend- 
able as a revelation of fact. Let the 
novelist employ characters whom he 
wholly knows, even to their hereditary 
predispositions. Loose them in an en- 
vironment likewise known and report 
what they do. The novelist then ceases 
to be puppet master and a manipulator 
of plot. Like the scientist he merely ob- 
serves and records the operation of 
forces which he has set in motion. Hu- 
man nature thus will declare its truth, 
as infallibly as in the test tube the ac- 
tion of acid on iron filings. 

The inherent fallacy of this theory 
lies, of course, in the false analogy. 
The action of a story is the invention 
of the novelist and is verifiable by no 
objective check; whereas two chemists 
employing similar technics should ob- 
tain the same results. One may be a 
misanthrope, the other Abou ben Ad- 
hem, yet their scientific findings are 
identical. Clearly no such unanimity 
would be found in two novelists start- 
ing with the same characters in an 
agreed situation, no matter how each 
might strive to let these determine their 
own destiny. Stories are spun in the 
brain of the story teller. If he is a 
shrewd observer his characters and their 
actions may be lifelike. These, we say, 
are real people. But the judgment is 
ours, the readers’, and nothing is more 
sure than that we will not, any great 


number of us, wholly agree. 

In literary criticism, which seeks to 
lay down principles of analysis and ap- 
preciation, there is even less possibility 
of agreement; for though some few 
people may admire the same work they 
cannot in equal degree admire it for 
precisely the same things. Or how, sup- 
posing a substantial accord in apprecia- 
tion, can they agree wholly as to the 
means by which effectiveness and beav- 
ty were realized? In these matters there 
can be no law, no absolute determina- 
tion of truth. For each of us must be, 
ultimately, his own judge; capable, to 
be sure, of learning from others, of re- 
fining his taste; but if honest, refusing 
to profess an admiration that does not 
correspond with his own experience, 
imperfect as that must be. 

Nevertheless there is much to be 
learned from setting up critical hypo- 
theses and, on the analogy of the ex- 
perimental novel, employing them in 
the examination of particular cases. 
Various principles plausibly derived 
may so be utilized in testing literature 
and the arts. And if, in the analysis, 
conclusions are reached which we in- 
stinctively approve, which we wholly 
or even partly accept merely because 
we feel them to be true, the method 
has justified itself. Matters complex 
and incoherent have been clarified; dis- 
crete details have fallen into an intel- 
ligible pattern; and criticism has 
achieved an aim comparable to that of 
creative art, by establishing order, 
meaning, and beauty in what before 
was obscure. 
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For art seeks to clarify, to give mean- 
ing to experience. In selection, arrange- 
ment, and emphasis it points to relev- 
ancies and creates patterns; it estab- 
lishes connections and logical sequences. 
These are necessarily partial only, for 
selection, which is of the essence of art, 
implies the rejection of what does not 
fit, of the details which have no place 
in the pattern, of facts not understood. 
It lights up, in any particular instance, 
but one corner of experience. Yet the 
sum of many partial interpretations 
may be large, and though not wholly 
explaining the universe nor subduing 
all of it to order and beauty, may more 
wholly do so than any one work or all 
the works of any one artist. The sum 
of the interpretations of life at which 
mankind has arrived, the sum of all 
perceptions of beauty which men have 
experienced, might conceivably come 
close to a revelation of the whole and 
the realization that there is beauty in 
all things. A consummation so com- 
plete is necessarily beyond the powers 
of any individual and must remain no 
more than an aspiration of infinite ex- 
perience. 

The impulse to art, aside from the 
“lyric cry,” which is a plea for sym- 
pathy and understanding, is a desire 
to set the universe outside the self, to 
objectify it, and in so doing to under- 
stand it by finding in it patterns of re- 
lationships. If these relationships have 
to do with human beings, as in fiction 
and drama, art becomes an aid to con- 
duct, pointing a path to action, and 
thus is linked with ethics. Truth so 
derived from beauty, truly one with 
beauty, constitutes a road to reality. 
Through it, as through the practice of 
virtue, we return to the One. 

Criticism in literature and the arts, 
being in itself a mode of clarification, 


a servant of the arts, may likewise le- 
gitimately employ the methods of cre- 
ative artistry, selecting its principles 
and its specimens in the effort to throw 
light upon the problems which it sets 
itself. Like art it, too, is experimental, 
and its findings are necessarily incon- 
clusive, tentative, and partial; yet even 
so they are helpful to the degree of 
their illumination, the degree, that is, 
to which the readers of criticism are 
guided and instructed by it, finding 
through it a heightened appreciation 
of the arts and the problems and tech- 
nics of the artist; finding also, im- 
plicitly, some guidance in the conduct 
of life. 

: I] 

Shakespeare, in one of those time- 
less comments which poetically fore- 
cast the speculations of philosophy, de- 
fines the chief premise of the ensuing 
thesis. In the Winter’s Tale the horti- 
culturalist’s modifications of nature are 
thus explained and justified: 


Yet Nature is made better by no mean 

But Nature makes that mean; so, over that 
art 

Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, 
we marry 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race. This is an art 

Which does mend Nature, change it rather, 
but 

The art itself is Nature. 


In this conception man, a part of na- 
ture, is used as an agent in the fur- 
thering of nature’s processes. Philoso- 
phy, assigning purposiveness to nature, 
has argued that nature evolved man for 
this role. Reason in man is a tool 
whereby the ends of nature may be 
more expeditiously achieved than 
through the hit or miss processes of 
trial and error. Whether man in de- 
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Hag ney reason becomes a free or part- 
ly free being, determining his own 
ends, or whether he remains the in- 
voluntary agent of natural forces need 
not here be debated. It suffices that man, 
a part of nature made conscious, is in 
the exercise of his reason an artist, with 
power of selection in the control and 
manipulation of natural forces. 

An amplification of Shakespeare's 
thought is found in a later poet, Shel- 
ley, who in Julian and Maddalo de- 
clares: 


Thought 
Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 
Reason, Imagination, cannot die; 
They are what that which they regard ap- 


pears, 

The stuff whence mutability can weave 

All that it hath dominion o’er—worlds, 
worms, 

Empires and superstitions. 


Shelley has the advantage of philo- 
sophical ideas developed subsequent to 
Shakespeare, and the evolutionary im- 
plication is, in his lines, more explicit- 
ly put. But the central idea is the same 
in both passages. Man, through the 
powers of mind, is the creative tool of 
nature in shaping the mutable forms of 
life. It is the assumption in the follow- 
ing discussion, therefore, that by ex- 
amining the creative, the artistic, char- 
acter of man, light may be thrown up- 
on the ends and processes of nature; 
and that, conversely, the seeming pur- 
poses of nature, as evident upon an 
examination of them, may throw light 
upon the creative activity in man. If 
man is a part of nature and a creative 
agent in natural processes, his con- 
scious artistic intent should be similar 
to, if not identical with, the creative in- 
stinct in nature. The difference, if any, 
will lie in man’s greater economy in 
the employment of means, reason there- 
in serving as a guide. Philosophically 


much might be argued in support of 
this assumption, and much, no doubr, 
in objection to it. But assuming the 
thesis to be true for the sake of our 
experiment in criticism, what can be 
made of it? What light may it cast on 
nature and the ends of nature and up- 
on art and the aims and methods of 
art? 

Is it justifiable to speak of an end 
Of purpose in mature save as man, a 
part of nature, devises and seeks to 
realize such an end? Of herself alone 
nature, as manifested in her acts, ap- 
parently seeks merely the proliferation 
of life for its own sake, rejoicing in 
procreation and in the multiplication 
of forms irrespective of whether these 
forms are, from the narrowly human 
point of view, good or evil. A disease 
germ is as tenacious and fecund as a 
flower; a weed is as precious as an or- 
chid. Both are vital, both are products 
of nature. That germs and weeds, in- 
imical to man, should for man’s wel- 
fare be exterminated, introduces a new 
principle, the adaptation of life forms 
to human needs and desires. Thus in 
the endless proliferation of life which 
is both beneficent and harmful to man, 
the unity of nature is not apparent. 
Conflict, warfare, the destruction of one 
life form by another is seemingly a 
matter of indifference to sluttish na- 
ture so long as some form of life sur- 
vives, the strong multiplying at the ex- 
pense of the weak. Man in such a war- 
ring world can no longer wholly identi- 
fy himself with the source from which 
he came. Brother to the ox he is arch 
enemy to the snake. As he survives in 
a world partly subjugated to his ends 
he necessarily loses a sense of unity 
with nature as a whole and _ indeed 
finds it difficult to identify himself 
with any part of it. It demands a con- 
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scious effort to do so, the suspension 
of reason and the moral judgment and 
reliance upon instinct and intuition, 

wers which, in his differentiation 
from nature, have become enfeebled. 
That differentiation which it has been 
the aim of nature to achieve becomes 
in man the bar to his sense of unity 
with his origins; yet lacking such a 
sense he is lost and forlorn in an alien 
universe. 

The arts which mankind develops 
reflect increasingly in his sophistication, 
in his ever greater remoteness from 
nature, this duality. Art is both an af- 
firmation of unity, the expression of a 
desire to find identification with the 
source of life and to declare kinship 
with its various forms; and, too, the 
declaration of separateness, of the in- 
dividual variant from uniformity, and 
of consequent conflict with all others, 
even those others closest in kind, in the 
effort to assert the self and declare its 
integrity. Without the reassertion and 
attainment of unity the individual soul 
is blown upon by the bleak wind of 
infinity. Without the assertion of self 
and the fortitude to stand alone, the 
dominant purpose of life, the realiza- 
tion of an endless multiplicity, is 
balked. 

Fiction and drama, the arts which of 
all are perhaps the most universal, re- 
veal obviously enough this duality of 
human desire which seeks a unity with 
the world as a whole and at the same 
time separateness and individual self- 
realization in it. The universal theme 
of fiction and drama is conflict in which 
the individual triumphs over the forces 
hostile to him and is reconciled with 
them; or, in tragedy, is overcome by 
them, though here, in defeat and death, 
remaining triumphant in the assertion 
of the individual will and continence 


of soul, achieving a moral triumph 
even at the cost of life. So in the tragic 
choice of Antigone, in whose moral 
victory we rejoice. The assertion of the 
best, the heroic, self in the face of a 
hostile universe, whether of nature or 
of human society as distinguished from 
nature, is an affirmation of that deep 
instinct, the deepest implanted by na- 
ture itself, which bids the soul assert 
its defiance of all which would corrupt 
and emasculate it. 

Perhaps in literature, the most intel- 
lectual of the arts, is found the most 
explicit expression of individual dif- 
ference, the assertion of the self against 
intimidating forces. Literature, that is, 
more than all other arts is the organ 
of reason, which is the measure of 
man’s variation from nature. Pictorial 
and musical art would then, if the as- 
sumption is true, be more intuitive, 
more the immediate voice of nature 
than is literature. In pictures and in 
music we recover partially or wholly 
our sense of oneness with the external 
universe and with the spirit which ani- 
mates it. Pictorial art, Roger Fry has 
said, finds its highest expression in the 
depiction of abstract harmonies of 
form, the world of light and shade and 
line and mass. Pictorial design, select- 
ing from the multiplicity of sensations 
proferred it, establishes a pattern es- 
thetically satisfying in that it is intel- 
ligible. Some part of nature outside of 
man is therein made habitable to the 
human spirit. The unity so established 
is an emotional one, something to be 
felt rather than argued. But it is com- 
prehension nonetheless, a true and d 
comprehension which lies beyond the 
power of words more than to suggest. 
To feel at home in the universe and to 
rejoice as a part of it is a more inti- 
mate and profoundly satisfying expe- 
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rience emotionally than such intellec- 
tual comprehension of it as is yet pos- 
sible to us. 

So, too, in music, at least to those 
untrained in theory and the purely in- 
tellectual aspects of musical structure. 
Enjoyment here is largely emotional, 
though the resolution of harmonies, the 
anticipation of effects, and the percep- 
tion of ordered purpose is no doubt 
partly intellectual, too, in its satisfac- 
tion. Music of all the arts enables us 
most wholly to reassert our oneness 
with nature. In a universe of sound, 
which is the shadow and counterpart 
of that world which we more habitual- 
ly know through the senses of sight 
and touch, we identify ourselves with 
the time. spirit. We seem in music, with 
an increasing grasp, with an ever-en- 
larging complexity and subtlety, to 
comprehend what before was incom- 
prehensible and which therefore we felt 
to be inimical. 

The apprehension of unity, of kin- 
ship with a world whose complexity 
and diversity are beyond our intellectual 
grasp, is then best felt in music, or 
made visible in pictorial design. Litera- 
ture, while sharing somewhat this emo- 
tional power and in poetry rivalling the 
effects of music, is more than they the 
instrument of the reason. Words in 
their sounds and connotations resemble 
the notes in music, but inasmuch as 
they march in ordered fashion in sen- 
tences which are subject to the laws of 
gtammar and logic, they are also the 
tools of reason and capable of explicit 
statement. They are thus the instru- 
ments of ideas. A symphony or a paint- 
ing may no doubt stimulate ideas which 
can be more or less exactly stated in 
words. But these ideas are derivative 
and suggested, nor can we ever be sure 
that those which we individually ex- 


tract from the one work of art—and 
which, incidentally, will be different 
for each of us—are the ideas which 
were in the mind of artist or composer. 
Indeed we cannot even be sure that he 
was conscious of any idea capable of 
expression in words. Merely he saw or 
felt some harmony which he success- 
fully conveyed through his medium so 
that we share his experience. 

The purest esthetic satisfactions are 
found in the arts whose meanings are 
least capable of expression in words; 
perhaps not only the purest but those 
most emotionally moving, those in 
which we lose most completely the 
sense of self and are merged with 
something larger than the self. In liter- 
ature the effect can never be so single 
and so absolute even in those forms 
most emotional in intent, as the lyric 
poem. For in the simplest poem a num- 
ber of statements must be made in or- 
dered words and in sentences gram- 
matically explicit. The ideas so con- 
veyed may be, and often are, very sim- 
ple. They may say no more than that 
the writer is looking at the moon-lit 
sea and that the sight and sound of the 
sea induce in him the feeling of sad- 
ness; that he is reminded of others who 
in ages past have looked upon the sea 
and felt as he does now. They too 
found in the sea and its ceaseless ebb 
and flow a symbol of the incompre- 
hensibility of the world and the sad- 
ness of the human lot. The appeal of 
the poem is partly to the rational mind. 
Though it induces a mood it also makes 
certain definite statements about man 
and his relation to the universe. 

The satisfaction, therefore, which 
the reader derives from the poem is 
dual in that it appeals both to the emo- 
tions and to the mind. It is dual also 
in that it reasserts both our sense of 
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and desire for unity with something 
outside the self, while at the same time 
it declares the individuality of the self 
in its self-sufficiency, in its stoic power 
to endure. The stoic note of “Dover 
Beach” is sympathetic to the modern 
man seeking as his greatest wisdom 
a ‘sad lucidity of soul.” Yet the cry 
for some greater unity, the admission 
of insufficiency, is there also. Not, to 
be sure, except very partially, in the 
esthetic observation of and entering 
into nature. The enjoyment of the 
moonlight on cliffs and sea is remote, 
withdrawn. The passionate plea is for 
love and fidelity in but one kindred 
soul, as a partial refuge in a universe 
too vast and too unintelligible for hu- 
man comprehension and from which 
mankind in its intellectuality has moved 
too far. 
Ill 

More truly than Wordsworth is Arn- 
old competent to express the attitude 
of the modern man towards external 
nature. There are in Arnold but few 
gleams of that mystical kinship with 
natural objects which Wordsworth felt 
and in his best verse records. Yet 
Wordsworth, too, is a modern man, 
and his moments of complete emotional 
accoru with nature are infrequent. The 
meditative and thoughtful mind is the 
antithesis of the intuitive. A feeling 
of union with nature, with trees and 
flowers and mountains, is a primitive 
emotion, which in an intellectual and 
sophisticated world is known only to 
exceptional persons and to them infre- 
quently. Feeling, under the guidance 
of thought, is directed more to human 
relations, and less to nature outside of 
man. Civilized man is more concerned 
with human welfare than with the 
primrose and the skylark and only 
rarely is able to identify himself with 


them or to lose his sense of self in the 
spirit that rolls through all things. 

It follows that the problem of hu- 
man conduct in relation to others be- 
comes the chief concern of mankind. 
And the arts of man, literature in chief 
as the most competent to express ideas, 
are characteristically ethical. The drama 
and the novel in imaginary situations 
depict human beings in all manner of 
relationships. Their purpose is to edu- 
cate and by means of vicarious expe- 
rience sympathetically portrayed to pre- 
pare the reader for the practical con- 
duct of life. The unity which they seek 
is a human unity, for mankind is usual- 
ly shown at odds with natural forces 
inimical to human welfare, and drawn 
together as in a common purpose to 
confront a common enemy. This is the 
literature of separation induced by fear. 
Yet insofar as men, through the mas- 
tery of science, attain to a control of 
natural forces, primitive fear, which is 
born of ignorance and helplessness, is 
diminished. Nature ceases to be an 
enemy and is thought of as something 
neither hostile nor friendly, as consti- 
tuting merely an environment to be 
mastered. The fear born of ignorance 
and helplessness is lessened and there 
arises a new, an intellectual, sympathy 
with natural things, with all the world, 
animate and inanimate, outside of man. 
Science on this new level of knowledge 
may then provide a fresh stimulus to 
poetry, a poetry somewhat different in 
kind from that which records a primi- . 
tive and less thoughtful experience. 
Science offers the imagination a wider 
scope, broadening emotion to a sym- 
pathy with all things, especially with 
those which to minds less informed are 
repellant, as being horrible or terrible. 
The scientific understanding of nature 
though less intense, less emotional, 
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than the intuitions of primitive man, 
is wider and vastly better informed. 
For it there are fewer things to excite 
fear; even the immensities of time and 
space evoke elation rather than terror. 
In the contemplation of them, though 
the individual human existence is still 
ephemeral, continuing mind, the mind 
of the race, is as eternal as they. 


IV 


To the literary expression of this in- 
formed knowledge, this widened com- 
prehension, new patterns, new technics, 
are necessary. And herein are evident 
the inadequacies of those critical phil- 
osophies which the Greeks created for 
a literature designed to fortify man- 
kind against the hostility of fate and 
the wilful cruelties of the gods. The 
reflective mind, conscious of its sep- 
arateness from the nature out of which 
it came, sought a human unity rather 
than a mystical return to, and partici- 
pation in, the natural forces which it 
conceived of as inimical. Fortitude and 
the human obligation of duty to one’s 
kind were its themes. A selected pat- 
tern of human relationships in which 
an intelligible motivation is traced be- 
came its characteristic form. Nature, 
too complex and unpredictable to be 
understood, was no more than back- 
ground to the human drama composed 
of a sequence of acts which were pre- 
dictable and intelligible. A rational 
world was set up as against one which 
was itrational. Form was imposed up- 
on a part of experience, and in this 
imposed form technics were practised 
which could be studied and imitated. 
A body of critical principles based upon 
the analysis of successful literary prac- 
tices was thus established. 

This natural and inevitable process 
is well illustrated by the development 


of the English novel during the first 
half of the 18th century. Fictional nar. 
fative in its origins, whether the more 
or less realistic account of human ex. 
perience or the record of the human 
imagination in its love of the marvel. 
ous, the heroic, and the romantic, was 
designed to give pleasure and, as a 
secondary aim, to edify. Complication 
without essential structure characterizes 
the long romances; episodes, incidents 
loosely related and without true co- 
herence, characterize the early attempts 
at realism. But in the 18th century, an 
age which was notably rational, social- 
ly aware, and familiar with classical 
models and critical precepts, the novel 
rapidly achieved form. Plot, the logical 
sequence of incidents directed to a pre- 
conceived end, was consciously con- 
trived, largely imitating patterns which 
the drama had evolved. Both Richard- 
son and Fielding were indebted to the 
drama and to the Greek doctrine of 
the unities for the sound plot structure 
evident in Clarissa Harlowe and Tom 
Jones. In substance their fictions have 
to do with contemporary life and with 
problems of conduct. The imagined se- 

uence of incidents works logically 
ies its premises to a conclusion in- 
herent in its terms, illuminating in its 
course the springs of human motive 
and the consequences of human action. 

The English novel subsequently flour- 
ished along the lines laid down by 
Fielding and Richardson. The pat- 
terned novel, the novel with a sense 
of form, had its eminent practitioners. 
It cannot be said that its development 
was constant or wholly self-aware. Yet 
the well constructed novel became, on 
the whole, the norm, its theme, human 
conduct ethically judged. The rediscov- 
ery of nature in the Romantic era wid- 
ened its scope. Yet at first this interest 
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in nature was largely sentimental and 
the employment of natural background 
chiefly decorative. It was not until the 
latter 19th century that a new literary 
philosophy appeared with new technics 
in which to express it. Scientific ad- 
vances and an informed attitude to- 
wards nature resulted in what is called 
naturalism. 

The method of Zola was alluded to 
at the outset and the fallacy inherent 
in it shown. Yet the novels of Zola 
and those of the school of which he is 
the theorist and prophet enlarged the 
scope of fiction and provided it with 
new technics. These technics were not 
esthetically wholly satisfactory. The 
naturalistic novel, in its endeavor to 
include more matter, to portray life 
more comprehensively than in the novel 
of tradition which oversimplified man 
and society, sacrificed form, and in its 
inclusion of incident and detail was 
too little selective. It was prolix in the 
acceptance of the irrelevant. For logical 
causation in incident it too often sub- 
stituted mere sequence in time. In se- 
quence alone there is no enlightenment, 
no meaning. Accident and coincidence 
can have no place in an intelligible uni- 
verse. They are facts merely; they oc- 
cur but they are a part of that unin- 
telligible and natural world which art 
seeks to reshape. They are thus es- 
thetically irrelevant. 

Despite this limitation, this defeat 
in artistry, the naturalistic novel had 
nonetheless its successes, stories larger 
in scope, less artificial, breathing a 
freer air than stories in the older tradi- 
tion. In such a work as Nexé’s Pelle 
the Conqueror, a modified naturalism, 
one less doctrinaire than Zola’s, achieves 
a genuine artistic triumph. The novels 
of Hardy, despite their crudity, were 
likewise in accord with the temper of 


the age, cognizant of new influences 
at work in human thought. In them is 
implicit the awareness that the fictional 
and artificial world of the social novel 
is too cramped, that over and around 
human beings is a vast and unintel- 
ligible universe indifferent to or hostile 
to the welfare of men. In Hardy the 
novel recovers belatedly the Greek 
theme of fate, of human helplessness 
in an enigmatic universe. 

Hardy’s knowledge of science was, 
however, superficial and his response 
to it merely emotional. Of the science 
which advances through the knowledge 
of natural forces beyond fear to the 
confident mastery of them, Hardy was 
either ignorant or skeptical. He was 
seemingly aware only of the magni- 
tude of the universe, of its mystery, and 
of man’s littleness in the face of it. 
The increasing knowledge of natural 
phenomena and the expansion of mind 
incident to the contemplation of them, 
do not fire him to resolute action. He 
is appalled at the endless and unchart- 
ed course of human destiny and turns 
his back to its challenge. Man, he de- 
clares, is happiest when closest to the 
soil, when living in such harmony as 
he can achieve with the forces of na- 
ture, not seeking to probe her mysteries 
too deeply with the instrument of mind. 
In effect he preaches the renunciation 
of reason and the return through feel- 
ing and intuition to some sort of a re- 
union with that mother from whom 
mankind has mistakenly wandered at 
the cost of happiness. In this is unity 
to be sure, but a partial unity only, and 
one which modern man can achieve 
only by denying his own advances in 
knowledge, by turning his back upon 
the future, and seeking a nostalgic 
refuge in a world which belittles rea- 
son. 
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Is such a return, and even so quali- 
fied a happiness, attainable by the ab- 
negation of reason, by a refusal to con- 
tinue along the road to whatever end 
knowledge, reason, and resolution may 
lead? The thought movements of our 
day in their characteristically reaction- 
ary phases seek essentially such a re- 
turn, disguised as it may be in the 
language of religion and criticism. The 
need, it is said, is for faith to strength- 
en us and to unite us as once Christen- 
dom was united in the Middle Ages. 
The way to that revival of faith is 
through the scholastic discipline and 
philosophy. The recrudescence of sav- 
agery which threatens our civilization 
and which is expressed in totalitarian 
philosophies of racial superiority and 
the divine right of force is to be coun- 
tered by the revival of the medieval cul- 
ture which sought to discipline and sub- 
due savagery but which, as the event 
has shown, failed in the attempt. A 
medieval church and discipline and the 
scholastic philosophy proved inade- 
quate to the task, for though they 
sought stability they ignored that prin- 
ciple of life which complements it: the 
principle of change, which forever 
seeks variety in mutable forms and to 
which all unifying concepts in religion, 
philosophy, and art are provisional and 
partial only, steps to some larger unity 
as yet unperceived and which itself can- 
not be final. In this progress to some 
goal forever removed, forever unat- 
tained, those genuine goods which the 
world has realized since the Middle 
Ages cannot be put aside and ignored. 
The misuse of science and the machine, 
evident as it is, is not to be rectified 
by turning back on the road, by revert- 
ing to the manual crafts and subject- 
ing science to the dictates of religion. 


If the critical premise assumed at 
the outset is true, if, so far as we can 
see, the end of nature is an ever greater 
multiplicity of forms in endless variety, 
life can never be arrested at any point 
nor be content with any partial unify- 
ing concept save at the price of death. 
To turn back, were it indeed possible, 
would be to languish and to die. It is, 
indeed, this very consciousness of the 
experimental nature of life, of its end- 
less setting up of new goals, which 
appalls mankind when the problems 
confronting them are pressing and 
seemingly insoluble. It is then that we 
yearn for respite, for a return to some 
age of faith, for dogmatic philoso- 
phies, for rules for conduct and for art. 
We find reassurance in St. Thomas 
Aquinas and our esthetic salvation in 
Aristotle. Or like Samuel Butler we 
declare that Handel marks the end of 
the great tradition and that Mozart, 
Beethoven, and the rest took the wrong 
turn of the road. A hard saying, surely. 

We do each of us, of course, seek 
in literature, art, philosophy, or te- 
ligion some one name or age in the 
past which symbolizes for us stability 
and achieved perfection. We cannot be 
forever ceaselessly active on all the 
fronts of progress. The illusion of fin- 
ality to be found in some masterpiece 
or some creed, affords a resting place 
for the tired mind. We cannot be end- 
lessly receptive to new ideas, and as 
we grow old it is difficult to retain 
flexibility of mind in any single field 
of speculation, not to say all fields. We 
witness the fact on every hand. Samuel 
Butler, in most respects a fresh and 
original thinker, forever examining tra- 
ditional and accepted beliefs and show- 
ing their fallacies and inadequacies, 
was ultra-conservative in his musical 
tastes. Perhaps if we find in Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds the supreme painter, or in 
Tennyson the supreme poet, we should 
suspect that we are in these respects 
cases of arrested development. Let us 
speak not too dogmatically of art and 
the principles of art. In the nature of 
things it is improbable that we have 
arrived at truth and finality in this as 
in any other subject. 

Grammar is but the codification of 
usage, and critical principles in art and 
literature are but tentative generaliza- 
tions based on the examination of suc- 
cessful practice in a limited number of 
instances. That other masterpieces will 
be created which will violate the “rules” 
and for the acceptance of which the 
“rules” will need to be modified should 
be a self-evident certainty despite the 
efforts of many schools in the past to 
arrest experimentation at one point or 
another; indeed, by reason of these ef- 
forts and their failure we may be sure 
that all similar efforts must inevitably 
fail. From the premise assumed, the 
law of multiplicity, we deduce no ulti- 
mate resting place, no kingdom of God, 
no Utopia, no artistic finality whatever 
in the realm of human speculation or 
achievement. Beauty, truth, goodness 
are, in such a philosophy, forever rela- 
tive, designating trends or receding 
goals rather than absolutes. Standards, 
indeed, we may assume, principles ar- 
rived at by the analysis of what thus 
far has been achieved. Trends may be 
forecast, the curve of progress tenta- 
tively plotted. Experimentation, even, 
we can consciously direct, shaping the 
future as reason or esthetic taste 
prompts us to do, provided we eter- 
nally recognize that change is of the 
essence, that there is no final perfec- 


tion. 

It is in the light of this truth, which 
though evident is too little pondered, 
that we must appraise the present re- 
actionary trends in the world. The ef- 
fort everywhere is to find authority, in 
State or Church or the critical prin- 
ciples of Aristotle. The movement is 
intelligible and the emotion prompting 
it one with which we can sympathize. 
We are worn and weary and afraid. 
Who does not welcome in our time 
some hope of security, peace, freedom 
from violence, and the return of some 
reign of law? The very dictatorships 
which threaten civilization have cap- 
italized on the hunger for security deep 
seated in the masses whom they despoil. 
But the way to security cannot lie in 
any return to the past. Only by con- 
fronting the future and adapting our- 
selves to it can we be saved. The tools, 
to be sure, we have inherited from the 
past but they must be reshaped to new 
uses. The handplow becomes obsolete 
in the machine age. We may think it 
more beautiful and romantic than a 
tractor but if we destroy the tractor 
we shall not regain the relative sta- 
bility nor the supposed contentment— 
largely false—of an age of handi- 
craft. 

To denounce science, repudiate de- 
mocracy, and check freedom of thought 
and expression will get us nothing but 
repression, misery, and ultimate anarchy. 
Science, religion, literature, if they are 
to live and grow healthily, must aim, 
as nature aims, at the enrichment of life 
through the cultivation of new and ex- 
pressive forms. Reason should aid us 
and, through us, nature herself to the 
realization of this purpose. 
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